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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1916.' 


I. 


HILOSOPHICAL activity in France has not been completely 

checked by the war. Our principal reviews appear as in 

the past ? the teaching of philosophy, in spite of losses, has perhaps 

gained from the present catastrophe a new lease of seriousness and 

force. But books, properly so-called, become more and more 
rare. 

Even some of those which did appear last year were written in 
happier times and delayed in their publication by material dif- 
ficulties or by the cautiousness of editors who believe—perhaps 
wrongly—that at present the public will read only works on the 
affairs of the present time. This opinion, or prejudice, has pro- 
duced strange results: I know of a little volume on the history 
of the sciences, containing nothing war-like, which has yet just 
appeared under a martial title. Conversely, if one is looking 
at the present time for traces of French philosophical activity, 
one finds them everywhere in the innumerable publications on 
the war, from magazine articles to books—which are often them- 
selves collections of articles. 

In the first place, the war has produced a moral effect worthy 
of a philosopher’s attention. It has been a striking demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the practice of morals unites men, while the 


1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
2 The Revue de Métaphysique even published this year a supplementary number 
devoted to Malebranche, in honor of his second centennial. 
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theory of morals separates them. To be sure, this idea is not 
novel. Spencer in particular has expressed it in the preface of 
his Principles of Ethics, and M. Lévy-Bruhl in La morale et la 
science des moeurs. But it has often been questioned; I ques- 
tioned it myself after writing Les principes universels de l'éducation 
morale, and my little Précis raisonné de morale pratique. The 
French League for Moral Education, founded in 1912 to bring 
about this practical union, found it difficult to combine men of 
different opinions in a common struggle against alcoholism, 
obscene literature, pornography, depopulation, vagrancy, and 
other commonly recognized plagues of society. This scheme for 
practical union might be thought of as slightly utopian. Some 
would even maintain that acts have no moral quality in them- 
selves, and that the animating motive (hence the doctrine with 
which they are connected) alone gives them value. To-day the 
case is decided: with the duty before us of defending an invaded 
soil and a menaced civilization we are able to report with cer- 
tainty this double phenomenon: perfect agreement on the duty; 
justification of this duty by totally different philosophical and 
religious conceptions, from the protestantism which is most 
insistent on the exclusive rights of personal conscience to the 
Catholicism which is most submissive to Roman authority, and 
to the philosophical naturalism which is most devoid of any 
idea of a future life. In a lecture (published by the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale) M. Ferdinand Buisson! has analyzed 
this remarkable unanimity and has shown that it is not simply a 
truce of parties, a kind of reflex of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; not even a simple determination to be moderate and con- 
siderate of the other point of view, but a profound insight into 
the moral identity underlying various opinions and dogmas. 
‘‘Everyone keeps his own opinion and affirms it boldly; not 
aggressively, to be sure, but so as to leave nothing doubtful.” 
A socialist who was voluntarily in service at forty-five years of 
age, wounded, and ready to set off again after a month in the 
hospital, used to say: “‘Only those who have an ideal fight well. 


' Honorary professor at the Sorbonne, formerly Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, President of the League of Human Rights. The lecture was delivered 


February 7, 1916, and appeared in July in the Revue de Métaphysique. 
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If socialists fight well, it is because they really believe that this 
war may be the last.” Another, a fervent Catholic, sees the 
heavens opening before him, and dies joyfully for the traditional 
idea, gesta Det per Francos. Another, a fanatic in his opposition 
to militarism, writes from the front: “It is as civilians, not as 
soldiers, that we fight. No fine phrases or flourishes about us. 

. . Weare not conscienceless soldiers, but civilians resolved not 
to lay down arms until we have overturned the old military idol. 
The German spies did not foresee our anti-militaristic force.” 
“These men,” says M. Buisson, “have ten different ways of 
thinking; they have only one way of living and, in case of need, of 
dying. Thatis what really brings them together. They do not 
stop to discuss the reasons for doing what they do. They only see 
the act, which is the same for all. So there is at bottom under 
these apparent contradictions an invisible force which makes all 
hearts vibrate in unison, and inspires all these acts of devotion. 
. . . The simple sense of duty, as had been foreseen, has raised 
man above nature, and has given him, without any display of 
metaphysics or dogma, a sense of the supersensible and myste- 
rious. . . . Their attitude toward other men is seen to be solely 
one of respect; above all there is respect for something infinitely 
above man. The same command rings in every consciousness, 
but each mind repeats it and translates it in its own way. It is 
perhaps inevitable that inadequacy of language, incapacity of 
thought, and diversity of tradition and instruction should 
condemn us to these fragmentary and apparently contradictory 
translations. But at least let us acknowledge the unity of the 
inspiring principle which transfigures man.”’ 

In a series of splendid articles published under the title, 
“Les diverses familles spirituelles de la France,” M. Maurice 
Barrés has given a magnificent account of this unity. Although 
he belongs to a party himself, a party, moreover, that has been 
sharply opposed, he has nevertheless done justice to his oppo- 
nents in eloquent terms, even to those who had spoken against 
him. Then going on to inquire into the causes of this striking 
moral unity, he has come to the same conclusion as M. Buisson: 


1In the journal l’Echo de Paris beginning November 27, 1916. These articles 


are shortly to be brought together in one volume. 
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The reason is, he says, that opposition in theory is superficial, 
and that all beliefs when they reach a sufficient depth and sin- 
cerity touch the same bottom of universal moral truth. M. 
Bergson had already said something analogous in regard to meta- 
physics, and with equal justice: that thinkers of the second rank 
(and even those of the first when they give themselves over to 
the spirit of ratiocination and system) seem to be in irreconcilable 
contradiction, but that in the fundamental intuitions which are 
the living source of their thought they are in agreement, and 
touch and reveal an identical reality." 

It is chiefly words and mutual misrepresentations which set men 
against each other. Ina book which is full of interesting things, 
De Vécole a la guerre, M. Edouard Petit tells of the surprise 
of the worldly and aristocratic women who are engaged 
in the work of the Red Cross at the teachers from the secular 
schools, whom they had imagined profoundly hostile to their 
religion and their moral ideas. ‘‘When one no longer sees them 
through the medium of newspaper articles and books one appre- 
ciates them and loves them.’” 

The same ideas are expressed in a brief and original work by 
M. Pierre de Combertin, Le respect mutuel.2 The author, well- 
known in the United States as well as in France as a propagandist 
of sports and the ‘Gymnastique utilitaire’, deserves still more to 
be mentioned as an educator and moralist. He writes this: “In 
default of a common faith, impossible to realize in the modern 
world (if, indeed, it has ever existed otherwise than in appearance 
and as more or less imposed by force), appeal has been made to 
tolerance, and many have boasted of its virtues and have disliked 
to hear of its evident weakness. This weakness was in its very 
nature. Nothing solid can be founded on what is negative, and 

1I take this occasion to note the publication of a French translation of M. 
HOffding’s work on La Philosophie de Bergson, interesting even outside of France 
on account of a Letire de M. Bergson al Auteur, published in the appendix, in which 
he sets forth what seems to him the central notion of his teaching: the intuition of 


real duration. 
* Edouard Petit, Inspector general of public instruction. De l’école a la guerre, 


t vol., 12mo., pp. viii, 304, F. Alcan, publisher. 
* L’éducation des adolescents, third part: Le respect mutuel.—1 vol., 12mo, 


pp. 104; F. Alcan, publisher. 
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tolerance is a negative virtue par excellence. The higher prin- 
ciple to which we should refer ought to possess all the breadth 
of tolerance without its usual coldness, and all the fruitfulness of 
faith without its narrowness and frequently uncompromising 
character. Between tolerance and faith there is room for 
mutual respect. . . . Tolerance, which is after all only a form of 
indifference, can apply to people who ignore each other. A 
relation of respect can be established only when people know 
each other.” 

One secures harmony and unity, not by superficial concessions 
or diplomatic transactions, still less through the authority of a 
spiritual power imposing conformity from without, but by a 
conscientious deepening of one’s own thinking. This is the 
dominant idea of another book, left unfinished, written in the 
midst of battle by a socialist teacher, Albert Thierry, and boldly 
entitled Des conditions de la paix.! He takes up the question of 
peace in Europe (briefly), peace in France between the different 
parties, universal peace, and especially internal peace, the basis 
of all the others. One can acquire the latter by disposing the 
mind toward two essential things: wisdom or ‘the refusal to 
rise in the world,” and the will for justice. It is the affirmation 
of being, like love, but the renunciation of an individual existence, 
like saintliness. Like both “it is the clearing away of a false 
existence, the attainment of true being, and inward repose.” 
It is even more: a sage attains to the enjoyment of a certain 
degree of inward peace, but with him it is entirely intellectual 
and leaves him egoistic. An upright man attains to the enjoy- 
an 





ment of inward peace in his measure; and his is nobler 
active feeling which makes him proud. There remains a more 
passionate inward peace which involves both the heart and the 
intelligence and kindles the whole mind into a burning tenderness 
and humility. “It is love, or, as he also calls it (not in the 
sense of the confessional or of the deist)—religion.” 

! Des conditions de la paix, ‘‘ An essay on revolutionary ethics,"’ published by 


M. Paul Desjardins after the death of the author who was killed by the enemy at 


the age of thirty-four. 1 small vol., demy 8vo., 119 pages. Union pour la Vérité, 


Paris. 
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il. 


Another philosophical question which has been occupying 
public opinion, and which is of a more social and psychological 
nature, is in regard to the echoing of the war in the moral life of 
the future. A few writers, like M. Louis Bertrand, see France 
carried back into a state of barbarism and are not displeased at 
the notion; they think of it as a return to nature and thus as a 
means of regaining strength. But this rather simple! naturalism 
has scarcely spread at all. Most writers, on the contrary, seek 
a remedy for an actual danger that they foresee. In a very 
remarkable study entitled A prés la guerre: la readaptation morale, 
M. Gustave Belot has shown the opposition between the ‘morals 
of war’ and the ‘morals of peace.’ In war, he says, the whole 
social order is affected. ‘‘What family has not been broken up, 
what profession has continued its practice undisturbed, what 
public or private office within the body of the nation has con- 
tinued to function regularly? Let us go further: what known 
judicial, economic, political, or moral principle has not been 
touched or shaken by the necessities of war? The stability of 
contracts, guarantees of property, the equilibrium of exchange, 
professional rules, liberty of opinion and of the press, the regu- 
lation of the administration of public authority, all these bases 
of the normal social life have been modified or endangered, even 
when completely outside of the reach of the enemy. All values, 
to use a popular expression, have been displaced or reorganized.’” 

Heroism, in the ordinary life of societies, cannot be anything 
but exceptional. The normal form which morality takes is quite 
different; it presupposes before all things steadfastness in work, 
uprightness, faithfulness in one’s undertakings. ‘It is a virtue 
composed essentially of constancy, of regularity. It may 
perhaps be summed up in the idea of Justice. This order which 
from the moral point of view is called Justice, from the utilitarian 
point of view is called Security. And the matter of which this 


1 But the simplicity is doubtless deliberate, for M. Bertrand, the novelist, and 
very much the artist, is far from possessing a nalve mind. And if the idea were 
more common it would doubtless please him less. 

2 Revue des Nations Latines, May 1, 1916.—The Union Morale, January, 1916 
(appeared in October). Published by Hachette. 
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justice is made, the condition, and at the same time the result 
of it, is organized, differentiated Work, which unites men in a 
regular exchange of products and services. It is easy to see how 
contradictory it would be in an honest and hard-working society 
to make an ideal of a dangerous life. In such a state risk is 
exceptional and anomalous. Thus in a society by no means 
perfect, but policed and organized just tolerably well, the great 
majority of honest people might go through life, their days filled 
with useful and even generous labors, without one occasion for 
an act of heroism. We know well, it is true, that under the 
stress of extraordinary circumstances such as those through 
which we are passing, many show themselves quite capable of 
heroism, and the latent moral richness of certain natures, even 
among those who might seem humble and obscure, comes wonder- 
fully to light.”’ But for all that we must not think that all good 
people, even among the most trustworthy and high-minded, 
have in them the stuff for military heroes; nor inversely that 
those who have been conspicuous for their bravery and their 
contempt of danger would have been capable of a high morality 
in normal times. ‘The papers have cited numerous examples of 
delinquents and notorious criminals who have been rehabilitated 
by their admirable deeds.” And without going so far, how many 
‘irréguliers’ there are among the soldiers, who, although they 
have never fallen under the ban of the law, are yet useless or 
mischievous in everyday life! 

In a word, civil life is shaken. The war is in contradiction 
with most of the conditions of democracy. It excludes free dis- 
cussion and the appeal to public opinion. It necessitates a 
strict discipline (not only among the soldiers, but also among the 
civilians), and the renunciation of free criticism of errors and 
faults. It makes impossible the strict application of rules 
guaranteeing professional rights; it would seem unsuitable, and 
sometimes even odiously selfish, to claim these rights. And 
quite contrary to the whole republican spirit, this abnegation 
favors the abuse of authority. Here too education will have to 
education for liberty. ‘‘How far the 





be begun all over again, 
real world is removed from democracy, how weak it is practically 
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even where its principles are accepted, the present war makes 
us realize beyond what we would have expected. The power- 
lessness of the people to affect the government is one of the 
saddest experiences of this great crisis. I do not speak of 
Germany alone, where from early times the lack of a critical 
spirit and the native servility of the race—a servility accentuated 
by a repressive education—have destroyed all political indepen- 
dence to the profit of a despot and a ruling caste. But none of 
the oppressed races, the Czechs, Croats, Alsace-Lorrainers, 
Roumanians, Italians, Danes, have been able to assist in their 
liberation or even make their voice heard. They would have 
been able to do so without doubt, and with some success, at a 
time when the people could have armed themselves to some 
effect with pikes and scythes. But the strength of the military 
power which the governments have kept wholly within their 
own control has rendered any such attempts useless at this time, 
and thus the power of the governments either over or against 
the people has become greater than when it passed for absolute. 
The ‘ferocious faces’ of which Pascal speaks are now under other 
circumstances able ‘to make the bravest tremble,’ and we have 
the paradoxical spectacle of the entire people furnishing the 
armed force and yet never so harshly enslaved. In this way also 
the war is in danger of setting the public conscience of all Europe 
back, even among those peoples who are fighting for just those 
principles of liberty and justice of which democracy is only an 
incidental expression.”’ 

One finds similar ideas in a curious work by M. J. Maxwell (a 
French magistrate in spite of the British origin of his name‘) 
entitled La philosophie sociale et la guerre actuelle? The 
greater part of the work, which it is not necessary to analyze 
here, is devoted to the study of the causes of the war, its possible 
results, and the ways of making peace secure in the future. It 
contains also curious judicial considerations as to the degree of 
culpability of soldiers who execute the illegal orders of their 
superiors. But in a chapter entitled ‘Criminal Sociology and 


1M. J. Maxwell is attorney-general for the court of appeal. He is the author 
of well-known psychological and sociological works, notably of Les phénoménes 
psychiques, Le concept social du crime, Le crime et la societé. 

2 x vol. r2mo, pp. viii, 208.—Published by Alcan. 
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the War” he shows forcibly that the mentality of a man cannot 
be cut in two, and that after a long campaign a soldier would 
necessarily lose the habits that render the social order secure. 
The danger is particularly grave, he says, in such states as 
Germany where there exist together a rigid internal organization 
and the avowed doctrine that force is the higher value. “The 
example of the State is of a kind to impress the individual. Thus 
the individual, more conscious of his personal interests than of 
those of the group, will be led by a natural extension of acquired 
habits to reason in regard to the former as he has been taught to 
reason in regard to the latter. This will result in a blow to that 
absolute character which has attached to moral rules in practical 
life. . . . Indeed, the tendency of civilization is toward the 
assimilation of societies and individuals to each other.'. . . This 
assimilation has been the necessary result of the evolution of 
judicial doctrines and their progressive generalization. Most 
frequently this proceeds from the simple to the complex: the 
principles of individual ethics are extended to the ethics of soci- 
eties and to social and intersocial morality. But it may proceed 
in the opposite direction and weaken individual morality by 
relaxing that of the state.”” After the war is over a new propa- 
ganda and moral education will be necessary to restore morals, 
just as the wasted villages will have to be rebuilt. But the 
gravest moral ruin will come upon those who at present are 


seeking to cause the greatest material ruin. 


ITI. 

It is generally known that M. Le Dantec, professor of general 
biology at the Sorbonne, is the indefatigable apostle of a physico- 
biological monism (different, however, from the monism of 
Haeckel), which is based upon the application of the deductive 
method to vital phenomena. That very personal system of 
philosophy which he has conceived and ardently disseminated 
has just been enriched by a new volume: Le probléme de la mort 
et la conscience universelle? 

1 The author recalls here the creation of an international tribunal, similar to the 


national civil tribunals. 
21 vol., 12mo, pp. 188. Published by Flammarion, Bibliothéque de Culture 


Générale. 
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The sorrows of the war and the number of deaths incline public 
opinion to a religious mysticism, and renew and reinforce in many 
minds the hope of individual survival. There are, moreover, 
in the French army serving in various capacities,—as chaplains, 
officers, litter-bearers, and nurses, even as soldiers,—more than 
twenty thousand priests whose religious propaganda is often 
encouraged by the leaders for its power to give strength and 
comfort. Is it not easy to face death calmly, almost joyously, if 
one is confident of rising again directly, better and happier,—and 
yet with the same personality as before? In one of the articles 
mentioned above, M. Maurice Barrés tells of an officer who, 
after having attended a Catholic ceremony at the front—mass, 
sermon, hymns sung in chorus—exclaimed like a true pragmatist: 
“What splendid moral tactics!” 

M. Le Dantec, on the contrary, is firmer than ever in his con- 
viction that the individual is a phenomenon, and that although 
mind in itself is as indestructible as matter, an individual will 
no more remain an individual after his death than he remains a 
child in his maturity. 

But we will attempt to get a better understanding of his 
theory of mind through a more detailed consideration. 

Each of us knows himself in two ways: on the one hand as a 
physical being, and he knows everything else in the same way; 
on the other hand as a conscious being, and he knows absolutely 
no one but himself in that way. From the former point of view 
the world is complete, logical, coherent: it is the domain of 
science, determinism, and sure foreknowledge; and consequently 
to this world belongs the name of reality. From the second point 
of view we are limited not only to ourselves, but to whatever 
there is in us of change, novelty, or effort. Consciousness does 
not appear in what is habitual and regular: one only feels his 
stomach when it is sick, one perceives nothing except through a 
modification of the sensorial condition. 

This consciousness is an epiphenomenon, not in the sense of 
being a secondary and unimportant phenomenon, but in the 
sense of not being a ‘phenomenon’ at all, that is, a constitutive 
element of the coherent world with which science is concerned. 
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It is a condition of it, of course, for if there were no consciousness 
there would be no knowledge, and if there were no knowledge 
there would not be the knowledge of science. But it no more 
interferes in the properties of phenomena, properly so-called, 
than the properties of a blackboard enter into the relationships 
of the geometrical figures traced upon it. 

And do I alone possess this consciousness? Upon that ques- 
tion experience is impossible. But analogy and good sense leave 
no doubt that it exists also among those like us. And beyond 
that point? Without doubt. Indeed, everywhere. For one 
could not understand how this property of matter could manifest 
itself suddenly in very complex aggregates of matter if it did not 
already exist in a latent form in the ultimate elements of matter. 

Only it cannot be there as it is in us. There, it is rather the 
possibility of consciousness than its actuality. Even in us it is 
not always equal or equally distributed. It disappears in deep 
sleep; it is divided in fever and nightmare; it becomes intense in 
sharp pain. The law seems to be that it shall appear only where 
there is constraint or anomaly. If we spoke accurately we would 
reason regarding the awakenings of consciousness rather than 
about consciousness in general. In a brain, consciousness is 
active and complex; in a piece of motionless iron it sleeps. It 
probably appears as a momentary flash in an electric circuit 
when one presses the button of an electric bell. 

In itself, this consciousness is always the same. It is pure 
existence and nothing more. All the difference comes from the 
content; the proofs of this are innumerable. The most general 
proof is the dependence of sense-experience, ideas, memories, 
feelings, and decisions upon the state of the body and the body’s 
environment. Consciousness is an epiphenomenon, but con- 
scious thought is not. It belongs through its content to the 
world of science. One might read science in the brain if one 
knew the brain well enough (although it would be impossible 
to establish at the same time whether this thought was in con- 
sciousness as well). The content depends upon environment and 
heredity, and reacts upon them. The idea has real power as a 


motive; this comes, not from the fact that the idea is knowledge, 
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but from the fact that it illuminates the body while it is in the 
very process of acting and of transforming itself in a certain way. 

From this it follows that for consciousness death is complete 
and death is nothing: it is complete because, with the arrest of 
the bodily functions, all which has individualized consciousness 
is destroyed and returns to the grand indifference of the universal 
movement; it is nothing, because the distinguishing quality of 
consciousness remains at bottom the same and ready to awaken 
again when a sufficiently complex system of changes occurs to 
arouse it. So M. Le Dantec thinks not only that to be dead is 
not an evil (to quote a famous saying, he who fears death will 
no longer be at the moment when he should suffer from it), but 
more than this, it is probable that the passage from life to death 
is in general painless. If it comes suddenly, one does not even 
sense it, if it comes slowly, it is most frequently accompanied by 
a psychical disintegration, parallel to the physical disintegration 
of the nervous system, which prevents the concentration or 
vigorous synthesis necessary for great suffering. Thus one can 
draw from complete contempt of individuality the same serenity 
as from its apotheosis, and those alone are really tormented who 
are strongly attached to the passing and accidental, even while 
admitting more or less definitely that it cannot be perpetuated.'! 


IV 

Two great sorrows have come this year to French teachers and 
philosophers: Victor Delbos died June 16, 1916, and Théodule 
Ribot, December 9. 

Victor Delbos was well known to readers of this Review on 
account of an interesting contribution from him in the year 1909.” 
He was scarcely fifty-four years old. His premature and sudden 
death from a chill contracted at an official ceremony has been a 

! I pass by the ethical and social considerations in this book. Fundamentally 
they lead back to the well-known doctrines of the evolutionary Utilitarians regarding 
the identity of morality and the social state. But they are presented in such vi- 
olently paradoxical language that a detailed study would be necessary to retrans- 
late them into ordinary philosophical language. It is well known that this 


manner of writing is not uncommon with M. Le Dantec. 
?“*French Works on the History of Philosophy,’’ PHrLosopHicaL REVIEW, 


November, 1909. 
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great sorrow to all who knew him. His colleagues in his daily 
work at the Sorbonne or the Institute appreciated the steadiness 
of his character, the solidity of his judgment, the breadth of his 
erudition; his friends knew his faithfulness, his courtesy, his 
vivacity, his good humor, his quickness to see an absurd or 
ridiculous situation; his pupils trusted him intellectually and 
morally. They knew that he was kind, and interested in their 
work, but capable at need of firmness, and vigorous in dealing 
with serious failings. They knew also that they could absolutely 
count on his word whether in the form of a promise or of instruc- 
tion. If one asked him for information he almost always gave 
it without hesitation, for he had read much and his memory was 
excellent; but if, by chance, he lacked the desired information, 
he said so without evasion. He was of all men in the world the 
least desirous of deceiving any one; and if on rare occasions he 
showed severity, it was when he found some student or some 
writer trying to throw dust in people’s eyes. 

During his years of study at the Lycée and the Ecole Normale 
he showed a mind of great power. And indeed a short time after 
he had begun teaching, he published a work on Le probléme 
morale dans la philosophie de Spinoza et dans l'histoire du Spino- 
zisme which showed Spinoza in a new light. However, it was 
by the spoken word that he accomplished most, particularly by 
his teaching at the Sorbonne. He had been called there as 
maitre de conférences in the history of philosophy on the twentieth 
of December, 1902, just as he had finished his theses; the first, a 
monumental work, is on La philosophie pratique de Kant. It is 
a work of reference of the first order: because of the intelligence of 
the treatment and the richness and accuracy of the references 
it has become almost indispensable, not only to professional 
students, but to all those interested in the history of philosophic 
thought. A short time afterwards he published a new and very 
exact translation of the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, 
and prefaced it with an excellent study of the Kantian system of 
morality. His Latin thesis on La derniére philosophie de Schelling, 
considérée dans son opposition a la philosophie de Hegel, was no 
less appreciated by specialists. In 1908 he was made pro- 
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fesseur adjoint, and the following year succeeded Victor Egger in 
the chair which was then called “ Philosophy and Psychology,” 
but the title of which was changed some years later to read 
“‘Philosophy and the History of Philosophy,” this being more in 
accordance with the nature of his teaching. In 1911, when only 
forty-nine years old, he was elected member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 

Absorbed as he was in his courses and lectures, and in all the 
additional work that advanced instruction brings with it, and, 
for some years past, in the work of the Institute, he published but 
little. Beside the books already mentioned he wrote some 
articles for the Revue de Métaphysique, notably on Kant, Maine 
de Biran, and Husserl. He gave to the Revue des cours et con- 
férences a series of lectures delivered in 1912-1913 on Le Spi- 
nozisme, and gathered them together the next year into a volume. 
In these he had completed and improved with slight corrections 
his former study of Spinoza. It is true that he has left quite a 
number of manuscripts, a part of which at least might be pub- 
lished. But some of them are in a country-house in the center 
of the invaded provinces, where he passed several months each 
summer, and it is a question whether they will be recovered after 
the war. 

Particularly versed in the history of German philosophy, and 
responsible in considerable measure for making it known, he 
was deeply surprised and affected by the aggressions on Belgium 
and France. This was increased by seeing the German phi- 
losophers and scholars make common cause with the soldiers, 
“and permit the grosser instincts of conquest to be dressed up in 
titles borrowed from the realm of civilization.’’ He was filled 
with indignation “at the cynicism with which the signers of the 
German appeal to foreign nations declared that the heritage of 
Kant, Goethe, and Beethoven was sacred to them, when, quite 
on the contrary, Kant condemned war, and even more than war, 
treacherous, barbarous, and inhuman ways of carrying it on.’’! 
Who knows but what he might have resisted better and even 

' L'Esprit philosophique de l' Allemagne et la pensée francaise, in the review Foi 
et Vie, April 1, 1915. 
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have triumphed over the disease which conquered him if he had 
not been mentally unstrung by so much care and sorrow? 

He was a Catholic, conforming to that faith with simplicity 
and without philosophical and theological refinement. He always 
saw in religion its moral value and efficacy in human life. He 
found in it also a general attitude toward things which no purely 
rational system seemed satisfactorily to realize, and which never- 
theless seemed necessary for the proper balance of the mind. 
Religion was for him a matter of conscience and not of party or 
even of organization. He regarded anyone as a member of his 
Church who desired the good and believed in the supreme value 
of spirit. He had the same feeling for those who did not share 
all his beliefs or who even opposed some of them, if only they had 
respect for his deep, well-founded, and pacific convictions, which 
were a source of power to him, and never a ground of injustice 


or hostility to others. 


The death of Ribot was a great grief also, but at least his 
friends and pupils had the consolation of seeing him go only after 
a long life gloriously filled. His teaching was fruitful; his works 
numerous and universally known; almost all of them have been 
translated into four or five different languages; some of them 
reached a number of editions rarely attained except by works of 
fiction. Born in Brittany in 1839, trained in L’Ecole Normale, 
professor of philosophy for several years at Vesoul and at Laval, 
in 1872 he took a holiday which lasted thirteen years and which 
was entirely devoted to the great work which he had planned, 
viz., the revival and development of psychological science in 
France. At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries French psychology had indeed had a bril- 
liant period of growth (as represented by the school of ideologists 
and by the philosophical physicians such as Ruel, Georget, 
Duchenne de Boulogne, Esquirol, Leuret, Briére de Boismont, 
Despine); then it had declined in the hands of the eclectics, and 
under the influence of excessive moral and metaphysical preoc- 
cupations it had lost its scientific character. Ribot undertook 


! For example the Maladies de la volonté which reached the twenty-eighth edition, 


the Maladies de la mémoire, the twenty-fourth, etc. 
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to restore this character to it, and he succeeded. While he was 
making known in France by his classical works on the subject 
contemporary English and German psychology, he was also 
finding his way in an analogous but different field. Attaching 
himself to the tradition of pathological psychology of which I 
spoke above, he showed by example how extraordinarily fruitful 
a field of observation abnormal facts may be. The Maladies de 
la mémoire, the Maladies de la volonté, the Maladies de la per- 
sonnalité, all representing at the time quite a new type, were 
written with a precision, lucidity, and regard for the facts, which 
raised, perhaps for all time, the existing ideal of psychology. It 
is useless to recall here the long list of wéll-known works which 
followed these. Among the most important were the Psychologie 
des sentiments, Psychologie de l'attention, L’evolution des idées 
générales, L’essai sur l’imagination créatrice. 

In 1876 he founded the Revue Philosophique de la France et 
de l’Etranger which he directed until his death.' While it in- 
cluded all departments of thought—logic, ethics, esthetics, even 
metaphysics—it was at the same time especially useful in spread- 
ing the ideas and methods of its Director. It was largely due to 
this publication that French psychology resumed thirty years 
ago, with recognized success, the study of abnormal cases and 
mental diseases, a study so valuable in the explanation of the 
facts of daily life. What Claude Bernard had indicated so forc- 
ibly for physiology—the identity, not of the facts, but of the laws 
of the normal and the pathological, and the possibility of finding 
the same elementary phenomena in both—Ribot and his pupils 
realized for the science of mind. He emphasized among other 
fruitful methods the importance of the comparative psychology 
of the evolution and the dissolution of mental functions; notably, 
he discovered in the phenomenon of regression a suitable instru- 
ment for discerning the most recent and also the most fragile 
acquisitions of the mind, and a means of separating them from 

! The Revue Philosophique, now in its eighty-third volume, is at present directed 
by M. Lévy-Bruhl, professor at the Sorbonne, and well-known for his studies in 
the history of philosophy and in sociology. The Journal de Psychologie was founded 
in 1904 under the patronage of Ribot (he wrote the initial article) by his two most 
notable pupils: Dr. Pierre Janet, who succeeded him at the Collége de France, and 


Dr. Georges Dumas, professor at the Sorbonne. 
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the older ones which longer resist the causes of disintegration. 
It does not follow, however, that Ribot aimed at reducing all 
psychology to the pathological method ; far from that, he regarded 
the latter as only one of the procedures (one of the best, no doubt, 
but only one) which make it possible to know ‘scientifically,’ @. e., 
with certainty, the phenomena of emotional and intellectual 
activity. He did not refuse to use other methods also: intro- 
spection, research, comparative psychology, in a word, every 
source of information which can furnish genuine, well-authenti- 
cated facts... No one was ever less dogmatic or exclusive; his 
faith in experience and reason and in the characteristic power 
of truth made it possible for him to listen to all kinds of ideas 
and not to reject any on account of prejudice. 

As M. Pierre Janet? has justly said, these personal qualities 
did much for the large and rapid success of his psychology. Con- 
ciliatory, modest, avoiding all the excesses which ordinarily 
accompany change of method, never demanding in others what 
he thought unnecessary for himself, but giving an unceasing 
example of fruitful labor, he inclined people toward him and never 
excited the spirit of contradiction. “I am not a philosopher,” 
he loved to say at the time when he was making such a gentle 
conquest of public opinion, “I am only a psychologist.” And 
indeed he never felt in himself a need for metaphysics or religion. 
They were things to which he was simply a stranger without hav- 
ing for them either regret or contempt or animosity. At most he 
let slip from time to time a bit of harmless sarcasm. “In my 
capacity as Director of the Review,” he said to me one day, 
“T have made a little psychological discovery. All the scholars 
in a given line are acquainted with what is written on the subject 
of their study, with one exception: metaphysicians never read 
each other.”” He had a fund of humor and gaity which age and 
sickness obscured slightly in recent years, but of which there are 
lively traces in the earlier volumes of the Revue Philosophique. 
All the French or foreign publications of any importance received 
in its pages critical and detailed review. For a long time he 

1 See his study on ‘‘ La methode en psychologie "’ in the collection De la methode 
dans les sciences, Vol. I, published by Alcan, 1909. 


?** L’oeuvre psychologique de Th. Ribot,’’ a lecture delivered at the Collége 


de France December 11, 1916. Journal de Psychologie, January, 1917. 
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wrote most of these reviews himself with a humor, a liberty of 
mind, and freedom from any professional prejudice which 
made these bibliographical notices amusing and refreshing read- 
ing. The great interest of his life was a universal curiosity, a 
scientific curiosity primarily of course, but also a curiosity which 
enjoyed a benevolent or even an acute, and somewhat mocking, 
observation of his contemporaries. No one was ever better 
informed on slight occurrences, even anecdotes, of the philo- 
sophical world, and he was easily amused, as a psychologist who 
loves to follow the hidden play of sentiments and ideas. 

In 1885, after the long holiday of which we spoke above, he 
decided to take up his functions as professor again, at first at the 
Faculté des Lettres, where he remained three years, and then at 
the Collége de France, where there was created for him in 1888 
a chair of ‘experimental and comparative psychology.’ He 
taught there until his retirement, which occurred rather early, 
after scarcely sixteen years. He liked teaching but little; more 
of a writer than a speaker, he much preferred the work of the 
office to that of the public course, and only accepted the latter 
work at times as an official means of spreading those methods of 
work which he thought best. But after abandoning his Univer- 
sity functions he was no less active; in spite of his very much 
weakened eye-sight—a trouble which had begun some years 
before—he continued to attend strictly to the Review, to partici- 
pate in the work of the Institute, and write articles on questions 
which interested him. It is possible that a kind of evolution 
took place in his mind during his last ten years toward a larger 
and more philosophical psychology than that of his earlier years. 
When the cause of positive psychology had been definitely won 
without possible return or dispute, his inexhaustible mental 
activity led him to explore new regions. He dreamed of a logical 
and psychological study of language, he had begun an article 
on “La conception finaliste de l'histoire,” of which the com- 
pleted portion, all too short, has just been published in the 
Revue Philosophique. Although his career was long and fruitful, 
we yet have regrets for what he might have done in his industrious 
old age. ANDRE LALANDE. 


SORBONNE, UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 











PURPOSE AS TENDENCY AND ADAPTATION. 


- an earlier paper,' I have indicated my intention of studying 

interest or purpose as an objective phenomenon. Having 
rejected certain negative meanings of the conception, I submitted 
a provisional definition in agreement with verbal usage, according 
to which purpose consists in the determination of an action by its 
agreement with the agent’s expectation. This definition enabled 
us to explain the familiar confusion known as the ‘pathetic fal- 
lacy.’ The earlier paper was then further devoted to an examin- 
ation of the view which identifies purpose with systematic unity. 
I pointed out that this view fails to provide for the differentia of 
purpose provisionally adopted, according to which existence 
must not only exhibit unity, but must be ‘for the sake of’ that 
unity. In the present paper I wish to examine the view which 
identifies purpose with determination by the future, or with the 
forward reference of tendency and adaptation. 

1. Such a view may be derived from the time relations of an 
ordinary causal system, when the logical conception of causality 
is substituted for the older and more naive conception of causality 
as impact, or for the conception which Professor Holt has recently 
called ‘‘the bead theory.’” According to this latter view 
causation proceeds from the past toward the future, a cause 
being an antecedent that exerts force upon something that follows 
passively after. That which comes later is because of what has 
come earlier; but that which comes earlier is in no sense because 
of what is yet to come. Causality in this sense is contrasted in 
the popular mind with purpose, which is supposed to have a 
forward reference in time. But the more recent conception of 
causality appears to destroy this antithesis. Causality is snow 
thought of as exerted not by the particular antecedents of an 
event, but by the law. Through the law the determination of 

1 The Monist., Vol. XXVII, July, 1917. 
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each event may be said to have a forward reference, in that the 
law prescribes the future equally with the present. A body which 
is obeying the law of uniform acceleration is a body that is going 
to move at a prescribed velocity after a certain lapse of time. The 
determination does not proceed from the present to the past, 
but proceeds to both the present and the future from a law that is 
outside time. The temporal direction appears to be indifferent, 
or to be capable of being read either forward or backward. In 
terms of the law it is possible either to predict the future from the 
present; or to infer the past from the present, that is, from what is 
future fo the past. Hence it may be said, the difference between 
mechanism and purpose turns out to be nothing more than the 
difference of sense in the causal relation; the two are comple- 
mentary aspects of a temporal system determined by law. 

Now if by causal determination we mean the relation between 
the law of the system and any phase of the system, as in the case 
of the relation between the law v = gt, and a particular velocity 
of the body at any given time, then we have over again that general 
conception of systematic unity which we have already considered. 
If there is anything new in the present notion it must lie in the 
relation among the particular phases themselves. Is it true that 
in a mechanical system of the ordinary type the temporal rela- 
tions are symmetrical? I think not. The velocity of an 
accelerated body is primarily a function of its past history, and 
only secondarily a function of its future history. In order that 
a particular physical configuration may be regarded as a phase of 
the system v = gt, its time must be measured forward from the 
moment of origin. ¢ in the formula means time that has trans- 
pired. When the past is inferred from the present, it is only 
after the present has already been defined in terms of the past. 
We virtually say: assuming that the body has moved for a certain 
time, and has now a certain velocity, its earlier velocities must 
have been such and such. In other words, in order to be able to 
infer the earlier from the later phases, it is necessary to assume 
that the later were determined by the earlier. The inference is 
ex post facto, and the fact from which the inference proceeds is 
the dependence of the body’s velocity on the antecedent time of 
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its motion. Any particular velocity of the body is completely 
determined at the moment of its occurrence in terms of the past 
which that moment terminates; whether the body continues to 
move thereafter or not is indifferent. At the first moment its 
velocity is zero, however long may be the subsequent period of 
its motion; at the last moment its velocity is a positive quantity, 
even though the subsequent period of its motion be zero. Or, 
in the order of existence, time, measured from earlier to later, 
is the independent variable; even though in the order of inference 
the independent variable may be time measured in the converse 
direction. Unless this distinction were to be made between the 
order of determination in the series of existence, and the order of 
logical determination in ex post facto reasoning, it would be im- 
possible to distinguish the case of inferring the past history of a 
positively accelerated body from the case of predicting the motion 
of a negatively accelerated body. 

2. I have analyzed this notion of the temporal convertibility 
of ordinary mechanical determination, because although it has 
never in this elementary form itself been employed for the de- 
finition of purpose, it has been so used in a complex form. It is 
then spoken of as trend or tendency. It is my contention that 
there is no more justification for this use in the one case than in 
the other. 

A determined temporal process is spoken of as a tendency when- 
ever there is anything remarkable that distinguishes the later from 
the earlier phases. This may occur in one of two ways: either 
through the appearance of novelty or discontinuity within the 
process itself; or through the conjunction between the given 
process and some process that is external to it." 

Let us first consider the type of ‘tendency’ in which only a 
single system is concerned. A moving body obeying the law of 
negative acceleration is said to tend to a condition of rest. Rest 
is not a small quantity of motion, but non-motion. A moving 


‘I deem it advisable to ignore that notion of tendency in which it is regarded as 
a loose or relatively undetermined process. Thus bodies were said to tend to the 
surface of the earth before the law of gravitation was understood; and one is said 
to have a tendency to this or that disease, when exact pathological conditions are 


unknown. It is not profitable to analyze any notion which is only a confession 


ol ignorance. 
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body which comes to rest takes on a novel character that is 
qualitatively discontinuous with its earlier history. The state 
of rest is thus singled out from among the phases of the moving 
body as peculiar and remarkable. But there is no reason to 
say the state of rest is differently determined. The earlier be- 
havior of the body can no more be said to occur for the sake of 
the moment of rest, than for the sake of any one of the other later 
moments when the quantity of its motion only approximates 
zero. So far as the determination of the process is concerned, 
the moment of rest is not unique, but is on the same plane with 
the rest. Or take the case of the second law of thermodynamics. 
The total energy of .the cosmos is said to tend to resolve itself 
into heat and to become so distributed as to be incapable of doing 
work. This phase is qualitatively peculiar in respect of its 
homogeneity; and it is humanly interesting in that it would make 
life impossible. But it plays no unique rdéle in the determination 
of the process. There is no sense in which it could be regarded 
as the purpose of the cosmos, that would not hold equally of any 
intermediate phases. Similarly, we speak of two bodies as tend- 
ing to a common centre of gravity, or cooling water as tending to 
form ice. The state of equilibrium in a gravitational system, and 
the freezing point in a thermal system are crucial phases, in 
which novelty appears, and which are humanly remarkable, but 
they cannot be said in any sense to dominate the systems within 
which they fall, or to have any peculiar potency. They obey the 
law of the system, and are equally and reciprocally correlated with 
other phases of the system. 

Now let us consider the type of tendency in which two or more 
systems are at least provisionally assumed. Suppose, first, that 
we consider the case of a moving body governed by the law of 
inertia, and coming into the neighborhood of a second moving 
body similarly determined. There results, let us suppose, a state 
of equilibrium in which they revolve about a common center of 
gravity. This new state differs notably from the earlier states 
of the two bodies in that it is unified, and in that the motions are 
circular instead of rectilinear. In this case we find that we were 


mistaken in supposing that we had to do with two independent 
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systems which accidentally intersected. We therefore correct 
our initial assumption and conceive the whole change as successive 
phases of one system governed by the law of gravitation. The 
two bodies do not form a system, strictly speaking, but have been 
a system all along by virtue of their mutual attractions. The 
stable periodicity of their motions is then only a phase of this 
system; a crucial phase, but not on that account, as we have seen, 
in any peculiar sense accountable for the changes leading up to it. 

But in some cases independent systems collide, and give rise 
to resultant states that are not deducible from either system. 
This, as Professor Palmer has so well pointed out, is the meaning 
of chance in the positive or ‘objective’ sense. 

“Chance might be defined as planless concurrence; and when 
it is so defined, we discover it all around us, in great things and 
in small. It was an accident that the winter was exceptionally 
severe after the landing on our shore of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
that the tower of Siloam fell on those particular persons; that the 
partridge flew past me when I did not have my gun. The li- 
berties of England are largely due to chance in the storm which 
arose soon after the sailing of the Spanish Armada. For however 
minutely we might become acquainted with the sequence of 
conditions which led up to the storm, or to that other sequence 
which led up to the sailing, we should never discover the wreck 
among them. That was an accident, the coming together of 
two independent lines of causation which until that coinciding 
moment had no reference to one another.’”! 

That which, judged by known mechanical laws, is an accident, 
may turn out upon further knowledge to be determined by a 
law. In that case we should have to say that we were mistaken 


in supposing that we had to do with independent systems. But 


1G. H. Palmer, The Problem of Freedom, pp. 138-139. It may be argued that 
the total cosmos at each moment is a function of similar cross-sections at previous 
woments. But this sweeping generalization, though true, is irrelevant. The 


special threads of causal connection which science traces cannot be deduced from 
this generalization, nor is their absence in particular cases contradicted by it. The 
fact is that there is no single cosmic law, but a considerable variety of laws that 
are quite independent of one another. In order to deduce a total cosmic phase 
from an earlier phase, it would be necessary to employ a great many different 


laws and to make a great many independent deductions. C/. ibid., p. 148. 
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that would not alter the case as respects purpose. It would only 
show that a notable or novel situation was a determined phase of 
a temporal system as discussed above. To discover that what 
was thought to be a remarkable coincidence was after all deter- 
mined would not argue that it was intended. If with all our 
knowledge of mechanical laws the coincidence remains a coin- 
cidence, this leaves open the possibility that it has a purposive 
explanation. In other words, that which is mechanically acci- 
dental may afford an instance of something whose only explana- 
tion is purposive. But its being mechanically accidental does 
not in itself prove that it has a purposive explanation. Its 
mechanical contingency may be the last word in the matter. 
And this holds quite independently of the extent to which the 
coincidence is ‘remarkable.’ If there are to be coincidences at 
all, some will be remarkable and some not, and that those within 
our notice should have been of the former variety is, as we have 
seen in the former article,' entirely in keeping with the theory of 
chances. In other words, if a new kind of determination, such as 
purpose, is to be invoked, it must be because of some further 
datum connected with the origin of the occurrence which we call 
a coincidence. 

It is characteristic of all temporal events that they precede 
some future event, which they determine according to law, or for 
which they supply some partial condition. They can be more or 
less completely described with reference to this sequel, as leading, 
conducing, or tending to it. But something more is required in 
order to make it significant to say that the event occurs for the 
sake of the sequel. The sequel as prospective must somehow 
play the decisive réle in the determination of the event. Or it 
must appear that the event is a function of the prospective 
sequel, and varies with it. We need more than causal sequence 
or tendency. It is implied in such expressions as ‘in order to,’ 
and ‘for the sake of,’ not only that an event has a prospective 
sequel, but that its having that prospective sequel rather than 
some other, accounts for the event’s taking place. The second 
law of thermodynamics would be purposive in this sense only 
provided it meant that each change of energy was at least to 

1 The Monist, Vol. XXVII, July, 1917, pp. 371-374. 
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some extent due to its being a step in the direction of its general 
dissipation and impotence. 

If temporal direction or tendency does not signify purpose in 
the case of inorganic phenomena, neither of them is more signifi- 
cant in the case of organic phenomena. In other words, if the 
differentia of life is purpose, then the differentia of life cannot be 
merely the temporal direction of tendency. That life exhibits 
tendencies cannot be doubted. Growth, for example, may be re- 
garded as a tendency to progressive increase, or to such crucial 
phases as maturity anddeath. But if this be all there is to growth, 
then there is no more occasion to invoke purpose than in the case of 
a body’s tendency to progressive increase of velocity, or a liquid’s 
tendency to freeze, or energy’s tendency to stagnation. Trains 
and steamships may tend to reach their destinations on schedule 
time; individual conduct may tend to a state of happiness, power 
or possession, that we call the agent’s aim or goal; nations may 
tend to progressive expansion or to a place in the sun; human 
society in general may tend to a progressively greater com- 
plexity and organization, or to a perfect equilibrium of mutually 
adjusted interests. But if there is any purpose in such changes, 
or anything to distinguish them from the common characteristics 
of inorganic changes, it must consist of something over and 
above that mere aspect of tendency which has already been 
described. It will not suffice to point out that these changes 
proceed foward a state which is novel or discontinuous or remark- 
able; it will not suffice to point out that many causes and con- 
ditions so combine, whether by law or by chance, as to give rise to 
a phase that has a marked individuality of its own. 

3. It has been supposed that although tendency may not in 
itself be a sufficient criterion of purpose, such a criterion may be 
found in the relation of an external agency toa tendency. Given 
a tendency, it is argued that an external agency may either ally 
itself therewith, or retard it; and that when this is the case, 
such an agency may be said to be ‘for’ or ‘against’ it. This 
duality of relationship is offered as a definition of utility or dis- 
utility. 

1 Cf. W. H. Sheldon, ‘“‘ An Empirical Definition of Value,"’ Jour. of Phil., Psych., 
and Scientific Meth., Vol. XI (1914), p. 113. 
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But it seems perfectly clear that the relationships in question 
are just as characteristic of the inorganic world as of the organic, 
and that they introduce nothing new in principle. The accelera- 
tion of a moving body may be reinforced by impact from without; 
or a river’s flow toward the sea may be ‘favored’ by the contour 
of the earth’s surface. In such cases we have accidental con- 
currence of the type already discussed. Where, on the other 
hand, the facilitating agency ‘conspires’ with the tendency, then 
it is incorrect to regard it as external. It is simply one of the 
factors of the tendency itself, and its favoring the tendency means 
nothing more than its sharing in its determination. In this 
sense it would be just as reasonable to speak of the mass of the 
earth as favoring the fall of a body towards its center. Any 
partial cause combines with other causes to produce an effect, 
and may be thought of as auxiliary to these other causes. In so 
far as we are interested in the effect, we are likely to speak of 
such an auxiliary cause as ‘favorable’ to the effect, suggesting 
that the cause is itself interested in the outcome. But this is 
the pathetic fallacy again. There is nothing of purpose in an 
auxiliary cause that is not present in any cause. It follows that 
in so far as life is merely so conceived, it affords no differentia of 
purpose. The organism tends to increase, to acquire a certain 
form, to reach this or that stage in which new properties appear. 
Environmental circumstances and events will sometimes supply 
necessary conditions for this process, and reinforce it; or will at 
other times retard and obstruct it. But there is no more reason 
to suppose that anything is done ‘on purpose’ in this case than 
in the cases of inorganic causal concurrence. 

4. Let us now consider a new type of process which is especially 
characteristic of life, and for which we may, I think, legitimately 
employ the biological term ‘adaptation.’ But I shall ordinarily 
employ the expression ‘complementary adjustment’ to emphasize 
its distinctive character, as an interchange of action and reaction 
having a constant sum or result. The simpler variety of this 
type is what we may call ‘compensatory adjustment.’ A first 
system, the organism, acts upon a second system or group of 


systems, called the environment, so as to recover and maintain 
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a constant state. We suppose a certain initial or normal state 
of the first system; and find that when, owing to either internal 
or external causes, this state is altered, certain compensatory 
changes arise within the system itself which restore the normal 
state. 

This conception plays an important réle in the ‘ biomechanical’ 
philosophy of Avenarius, and the theory of value which his 
followers have developed. The biomechanische Grundgesetz is 
expressed as f(R) + f(S) = 0, where R is the external stim- 
ulus, and S the Nahrungsstoff, or the energies and substances of 
which the organism is composed. The formula then signifies that 
the changes induced in the organism by the action of the environ- 
ment, are precisely offset by the Stoffwechsel or metabolic pro- 
cesses. In this view, centrally initiated changes by which the 
organic equilibrium is disturbed are also construed as the indirect 
action of the environment. The law prescribes that compen- 
satory changes shall then be set up within the organism such as 
to restore the equilibrium.’ 

Let us see what this conception implies. In the first place, 
it is implied that the action of the environment is determined 
independently of the organism. It has to be thought of as ex- 
ternal to the organism; or as imposing from without conditions 
which the responding organism has got to meet. Whether or 
not it should turn out to be possible to include the organism and 
the environment in one larger system, the principle of com- 
pensatory adjustment appears only when one thinks in terms of 
the narrower system of the organism, and regards events in the 
environment as from that standpoint, at least, accidental. That 
which an organism adapts itself to must be supposed to vary 
independently. In the second place, it is implied that the or- 
ganism contains a reserve of energy, which the action of the 
environment releases. The action or response of the organism 
consists of the more or less ‘spontaneous’ changes conditioned 
mainly by the potentialities of the organism itself; and these will 
bear no constant quantitative relation to the amount of the 


1 Cf. F. Carstanjen, Richard Avenarius’' Biomechanische Grundlegung der neuen 
allgemeinen Erkenntnistheorie, p. 24; R. Eisler, Studien der Weritheorie, p. 21. 
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stimulus. Finally, it is implied that this response of the organism 
is constant in a certain peculiar respect. It is always such that 
when its effects are added to those of the stimulus the resultant 
effect is a return to the first state of the organism. The effect 
of the response is to cancel the effect of the environment. If we 
symbolize the initial state of the organism by QO), the action of 
the environment by £,, and the response by O,, we may then 
express the total operation by the formula, O, + E, — O, = O,. 
None of these factors can be omitted without altering the essential 
character of the operation. 

We may speak of this operation as a tendency /o maintain 
equilibrium. This is a very different thing from the tendency 
to equilibrium, simply. The tendency to maintain, qualifies 
the responses of the organism, and would mean nothing unless 
there were external changes impairing the O,, and calling forth 
appropriate counter-acts on the part of the organism. A 
tendency to equilibrium, simply, would mean nothing more than 
a change whose earlier phases were linear, whereas a later phase 
was punctual or circular. This would be illustrated as we have 
seen, in a moving body’s coming to rest, or in the genesis of a 
planetary system, or in the dissipation of energy. It would be 
meaningless in any of these cases to speak of a tendency to 
maintain equilibrium. Such a tendency would be exhibited 
only provided, for example, a body at rest possessed a supple- 
mentary mechanism, which so operated as to restore the state 
of rest, whenever that was disturbed by any adventitious agency. 
The proof of the possession of such a mechanism would lie in its 
action’s being regularly complementary to varying disturbances. 
Similarly a clock tends to equilibrium in so far as it runs down. 
It could be said to tend to maintain equilibrium, only provided 
over and above the tension of its main-spring, there were an 
auxiliary mechanism which so acted as to restore that tension 
whenever it was exhausted. A self-winding clock would in this 
respect resemble an organism. 

An organism may be said to tend to keep going. Consider, for 
example, the following description, borrowed from Hobhouse: 

‘Mechanically, the organism may be conceived, like any other 
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mechanism, as essentially an arrangement for the transformation 
of energy. Thus the animal organism takes up energy in the 
form of food on the one hand and of oxygen on the other. For 
each process of absorption it has its appropriate mechanism, the 
alimentary and the respiratory organs. Next, it has to dis- 
tribute what it absorbs by means of its circulatory system, and 
thereby to nourish nerve and muscle tissues wherein the potential 
energy of the foodstuffs is converted into energy of motion, so 
directed through the nervous control as to secure fresh supplies 
of energy and at the same time maintain at the right point, 
neither too high nor too low, the temperature at which this 
persistent activity of change or metabolism can go on.” To 
construe this as a case of compensatory adjustment, means that 
when the organism is below par, when the scales are tipped, when 
the vitality is depressed, energies are liberated which so combine 
with the environment as to bring the organism back to par. 

Let us take another description which emphasizes the central 
» «ae 


+s 


rather than the peripheral source of the disturbance. 
all animals we find that when the supply of food is decreased 
below the normal the activity of the search for food increases 
correspondingly; there is increased reactivity to food materials; 
this is the physiological correlate of ‘hunger’; the chances of 
securing what is needed to maintain the equilibrium are thus 
increased.’ In this case, a certain degree of exhaustion on the 
part of the organism sets up those complementary acts which 
are to revive the organism. But the process of nutrition is by 
no means the only physiological process which exhibits this 
principle. It is equally well illustrated by the simple reflexes, 
such as the coughing reflex, by which a foreign particle is removed 
from the mucous membrane of the larynx, or the acceleration of 
breathing when an excessive amount of carbon dioxide is given 
off by the muscles, by the healing and regenerative process, by 
the formation of callus on the skin, or by the activity of the 
anti-bodies in resisting the invading microorganisms of disease. 


1L. T. Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, p. 303. 
?R. S. Lillie, ‘‘ What is Purposive and Intelligent Behavior from the Physio- 
logical Point of View?" Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Scientific Methods, Vol. XII 


(1915S). p-. 592. 
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In all these cases there is a mechanism of recovery which is 
released whenever the system rises above or falls below a certain 
zero point, and the effects of which are equal in quantity and 
opposite in sign to those of the disturbing agency. 

5. But the principle is apparently equally well illustrated by 
the operation of certain inorganic mechanisms. Some instances 
which have frequently been cited in this connection evidently 
will not serve. The candle-flame exhibits a certain constancy of 
form despite the change of its materials; and if its form is altered, 
say by a gust of wind, it will return again to the same form. But 
this means only that when the disturbing cause is removed, the 
original causes will operate as before. It means only that the 
effect of the disturbing cause is temporary; the system itself does 
nothing to counteract it. The same analysis holds in the case of 
the whirlpool or cataract. There is here nothing more than is to 
be found in the simplest mechanical phenomena. Suppose a body 
to be obeying the law of inertia and to be moving with a uniform 
velocity. A second body may be introduced and the motion 
will be accelerated. Then when the second body is withdrawn, 
the law of inertia resumes its sway, and the first body returns to 
a condition of uniform velocity. Meanwhile the first body has 
done nothing to offset the disturbance, or to maintain its first 
state against the intruding force. 

But a genuine case of complementary adjustment is apparently 
afforded by the governor of a steam-engine, and by the thermo- 
stat. A house equipped with a furnace and a thermostat does 
tend to maintain a constant temperature. When the tem- 
perature rises or falls above the point at which the thermostat is 
set, whether owing to changes in the environment or to changes 
within, a mechanism of recovery is released, and is so determined 
in its operation as to neutralize the disturbing agency. Provided 
the heating-plant is able to cope with fluctuations of temperature 
which are usual in its environment, the building so equipped may 
be said in respect of temperature to be ‘adapted’ to that environ- 
ment. The fact that automatic heating-plants have been 
designed by human minds, and created by human hands, is 


accidental so far as these automatisms themselves are concerned. 
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There is no reason to suppose that they might not have originated 
in the course of nature. The modus operandi of invention or 
handicraft is doubtless another matter; but we must not con- 
fuse it with that of the mechanism itself. 

6. Let us now consider what appears to be a different type of 
complementary adjustment, to which we shall give the name 
‘progressive adjustment.’ A growing organism evidently does 
not merely tend to maintain itself; it increases to or toward a 
certain maximum, which thereafter it tends to maintain. It is 
as though the equilibrium were unbalanced at the outset. The 
growing organism tends to arrive at an equilibrium which it has 
never as yet possessed. Such an operation can be represented 
as follows: 0; a Ey a R, = Oz; Oz + E> os R, = Os; Os — Es; 
+ R; = O, etc., where R;, Re, R3, represent the successive 
responses, and O;, Oz, O3 -- + O, successive states of the organism 
approaching O,. When the organism reaches the state O,, the 
operation comes to an end, or takes the form of compensatory 
adjustment described above. The successive responses of the 
organism are complementary to an independently varying en- 
vironment, but the algebraic sum of environment and response, 
instead of being zero, is some intermediate term of an orderly 
series which has a last term. This last term, in the case of the 
growing organism the state of maturity, may be said to be what 
the organism is tending to do or accomplish. It is not merely 
a tendency to become something, exhibited by an isolated system, 
but a tendency so to deal with external and contingent events as 
to promote the tendency. This implies an independent varia- 
bility on the part of circumstance or environment, and a com- 
plementary variability on the part of the organism. The 
responses of the organism are not simple functions either of the 
existing state of the organism, or of the confronting environment; 
but they are such as when combined with the confronting en- 
vironment produce a state of the organism which belongs next 
to its existing state in an orderly progression. We can represent 
this more abstractly by letting Roman numerals symbolize the 
action of the environment, and Arabic numerals the action of 
the organism. Compensatory adjustment can then be repre- 
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sented by J — 1 =0, JJ —2 =0, III — 3 = 0, etc.; whereas 
progressive adjustment would then be represented by J+1=2, 
IlI+o=3, V-—1=4, J7+3 = 5, until the algebraic sum 
reaches 10, at which point this particular deed is done, and the 
process assumes the form J — 1 = 0, etc. 

But growth is far from being the only instance of the process 
which life affords. Such a process is illustrated by all reflexes 
that are not of simple protective type. Consider, for example, 
the instance of hunger above cited. The decrease of the food 
supply below par excites the organism to compensatory adjust- 
ment. But in its dealings with the environment the hungry 
organism exhibits adjustment of the progressive type. It does 
not act so as to neutralize the environment, but so as to combine 
with it in producing an orderly increase of satisfaction. In other 
words, equilibrium is restored progressively. 

Needless to say it is quite possible that when a first progressive 
adjustment is completed it may be succeeded not by a com- 
pensatory process, but by a second progressive adjustment, or 
by a series of progressive adjustments. In so far as instinctive 
action, such as the begetting and rearing of offspring, can be 
reduced to a series of reflexes, it is evidently of this type. 

7. But what is ordinarily regarded as instinctive action involves 
a new principle, which we shall now introduce under the name 
of ‘preparatory adjustment.’ Consider the following account of 
instinct offered by R.S. Lillie: 

“Many animals in temperate zones make in autumn or 
throughout the year special provision for passing the winter. 
Frogs hibernate, many birds fly south, squirrels collect stores of 
food, various insects such as bees do the same, others construct 
cocoons, cysts, or burrows in which they or their larvae lie dor- 
mant during the cold period. . . . How are these various re- 
actions to be regarded from the physiological standpoint? It is 
first to be noted that all show one evident characteristic. They 
may be regarded as protective reactions having reference to a 
certain definite and regularly recurring situation in the external 
world, namely, the coming of a prolonged period in which tem- 


perature is low and food is scarce. Now what is to be especially 
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noted is that in every one of the above cases the characteristic 
behavior, which has reference to the whole situation, is called 
forth or initiated by only a part of the same, and often a quite 
inconspicuous part.’”! 

Although, as our author says, this performance is one of main- 
taining equilibrium, as a matter of fact the equilibrium is not 
disturbed. Its disturbance is not offset or neutralized, but is 
averted. ‘That which is reacted to is not a disturbance of equi- 
librium, but the prospect or threat of such disturbance. A 
series of environmental changes is inaugurated which if allowed 
to take their course would disturb the organism’s equilibrium; 
but the organism takes time by the forelock, meets these changes 
half-way, and does not allow them to take their course. 

If we wish in this case to view the responses of the organism 
as complementary to the action of the environment, we must 
correlate a series of the former with a series of the latter. A 
cycle of organic responses is complementary to a cycle of en- 
vironmental changes. Or, in order that a certain environmental 
change may be met so as to maintain the organism’s equilibrium, 
it is necessary that the organism’s response should be begun at a 
certain time in advance. The adjustment to it takes time, and 
must be started before the environmental change has been 
completed. The early stages of the response will in that case fail 
to exhibit the compensatory relation to those changes of the en- 
vironment which call them forth. This type of response can be 
represented as follows: Let R,; represent the initial response of 
an organism to £,; which marks the beginning at ?’ of a cycle of 
changes in the environment. ;, for example, is the autumnal 
temperature, and R, the first movement of a migratory bird 
toward the south. £2, E;, etc., would then represent the 
further seasonal changes, and Ro», R3;, etc., the bird’s continued 
southerly flight. Then, although R; does not exhibit the com- 
plementary relation to E;, nor Rz to Ee, etc., the cycle of re- 
sponses R, --- R, is complementary to the cycle of environmental 
changes FE, --- E,; that is, the removal to a warmer climate is 
complementary to the coming of winter, in that it prevents a 


1O>D. cit., pp. 603-604. 
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disturbance of equilibrium which would otherwise have taken 
place. We can say that (2, --- E,) — (Ri --- R,) = 0; but 
must bear in mind that since the two cycles develop simultane- 
ously the disequilibrium O,; + E,, for example, never occurs. 
When at @ the environmental change is completed which 
would have disturbed the balance had the organism remained 
as at ?’, or had its responses been tardy, these responses have 
reached a point which nullifies the environmental change. 

But it is not necessary to look for examples among serial 
responses of so complicated a nature. The animal which 
endeavors to escape its enemy illustrates the same principle of 
preparatory adjustment. The commencement of the flight is 
not complementary to the appearance of the enemy at a distance, 
but the flight as a whole is complementary to the pursuit as a 
whole. In some measure this principle is obeyed by all protective 
reflexes that are stimulated by telesthesia or distance sensation, 
such as vision, hearing and smell. 

Again, this principle obtains not only in the case of compen- 
satory adjustment, but in the case of progressive adjustment as 
well. The animal which pursues its prey engages in a series of 
responses which exhibit their progressively complementary 
character only when they terminate in the capture of the prey. 
The pursuit as a whole, taken as a response to the flight as a whole, 
produces a result which constitutes a phase in the progressive 
satisfaction of hunger. Similarly, the complex series of re- 
sponses involved in the perpetuation of the species, is progressive 
and not compensatory merely; but only in so far as these re- 
sponses are subdivided into unit-cycles, such as procreation, 
nest-building, food-getting, etc., where the earlier phases of each 
unit-cycle are complementary only in respect of what they prepare 
or make ready. 

8. Shall we, then, regard behavior of this complementary sort 
as purposive? Shall we say that the organism seeks to avoid 
death or loss of vitality? Shall we say that the organism procures 
food for the sake of completing its growth? Shall we say that the 
organism stores food or builds nests, in order to perpetuate the 


species? 
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That complementary adjustment is important and distinctive 
in principle is not to be denied. Nor is there any absolute ground 
for rejecting the terminology of purpose. The important thing 
is to distinguish principles, and not to label them. It certainly 
would not be nonsense to speak of the interior temperature for 
which the thermostat is set as good, since the heating-plant 
tends to maintain it; and to speak of a cold wind or open window 
as bad, since it needs to be offset by a restorative mechanism. 
Similarly it would not be nonsense to speak of the maturity of a 
plant as good, since the organism’s responses tend to bring the 
organism to that form; and to speak of food as good since the 
organism’s responses utilize them. The propriety of such a use 
of terms will depend on whether or not there is a more restricted 
use which is more convenient. That there is such a more re- 
stricted use is evident. These terms can be reserved for plastic or 
modifiable adjustment, as distinguished from adjustment of the 
automatic type so far described. Let us turn now to a more 
careful examination of the meaning of automatism. 

The complementary adjustment of the types so far considered 
can be summarily expressed by the formula, E+ R = C. 
The responses of the adapted system vary with the action of the 
environment according to some constant rule. The sum of the 
stimulus and the response may be zero, as in the case of simple 
compensatory adjustment; or the sum may be some value of an 
orderly series, as in the case of progressive adjustment; or, as in 
the case of preparatory adjustment, a series of responses may 
so combine with a series of stimuli as to give rise to a sum, 
which is either zero, or some value of an orderly series. In all 
of these cases, whether simple or complex, the independent vari- 
able is the environmental action, the dependent variable is the 
organic response, while the outcome or resultant is constant. 
Hence we may say that the organism behaves in a variety of situ- 
ations in such wise as to produce a constant result. The organism 
may be said to be adapted to the environment in respect of that 
constant result. But it is not significant to say that the response 
occurs because of that result. Given the constant result as a law, 


the response occurs because of the stimulus. In order to make it 
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proper to speak of the response as occurring because of the result, 
it would be necessary that the result itself should be the inde- 
pendent variable. We must be able to say: when E+R 
results in a certain way, M, then E + R occurs; otherwise not. 
Behavior is automatic when, given a value for the stimulus, the 
response may be deduced from some constant or rule. 

The occurrence of such responding mechanisms, and their 
recurrence or persistence, might be due to accident, or might be 
due to natural selection. In an environment possessing a certain 
constancy, where a class or sequence of stimuli is recurrent, the 
responsive mechanisms that will tend to survive will be those 
whose responses are complementary to the environment in respect 
of survival. Professor Lillie has shown that the elaborate 
preparatory responses characteristic of animal instinct are of the 
same type as the simpler reflexes which are ordinarily supposed 
to exemplify automatism. 

“On closer examination such an instinctive action, though 
comptex, is seen to have all the characteristics of a simple pro- 
tective or feod-securing reflex, as regards both the conditions 
under which it is aroused and its ultimate effect on the life of the 
animal itself or of its species. In every case of a purposive. in- 
stinct we find the organism reacting im a constant manner to a 
condition that recurs with constancy. The case differs from the 
direct reaction to the presence of food-material only in its com- 
plexity, and in the fact that the total situation to which adjust- 
ment is made fakes time to develop, and, hence, an essential part 
of the reaction involving adjustment is made in advance.””! 

The cycle of the seasons is a constant feature of any given 
environment. An organism adapted to any given environment 
will possess not only specific responsive propensities, but a more 
complex propensity to a temporal series of responses which form 
a cycle complementary to that of the seasons. If natural selection 
can account for the more simple case it can equally well account 
for the more complex case. The latter is equally automatic in 
the sense that the complementary character of the interaction,— 
its organized or systematic character, is simply a description or 


' Op. cil., pp. 604-605 
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law which holds of the action of the component agents. The 
responding organism behaves in a constant manner which can 
be formulated as E + O = C; its behavior illustrates or exhibits 
thislaw. But it cannot be said of the organism that it so behaves 
as to bring this law into operation. The law is the determination 
of its behavior, but not the effect of its operation. For conduct 
determined by the fact that it brings complementary adjustment 
into existence, we must look further.! 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
1 Cf. an article entitled ‘‘ Docility and Purposiveness,’’ to be published in The 


Psychological Review for January, 1918. 











INTROSPECTION AND INTUITION. 


HEN a philosopher asserts that important metaphysical 
results can be obtained by exercising the mind in a way 
which other philosophers have slighted or wholly neglected, his 
argument is bound to raise questions that profoundly affect the 
science of the mind itself. Such a theory forces the philosopher 
to exploit the resources of the mind, and psychologists, however 
little they may desire to dabble in metaphysics, must at least 
consider whether the mind really has those resources from which 
so much is expected, and whether, if these resources exist, the 
science of psychology has taken sufficient account of them. 
M. Bergson’s theory of intuition is a striking instance in point. 
If we are to believe, with M. Bergson and his interpreters, that 
intuition is the only road that can lead to the attainment of 
truth triumphant, we must ask what manner of psychological 
process this intuition is, and whether it is included in those 
descriptions of the mind and its operations which we had pre- 
viously accepted. If the science of psychology had already taken 
account of it under whatsoever name, well and good. If not, 
of two alternatives one. Either, on the one hand, psychology 
has been guilty of a fallacy of non-observation or of mal-observa- 
tion, or, on the other hand, there can be no such process as 
intuition. 

It is useless to retort that psychology, being what it is, can 
never consider this question. This reply, indeed, seems plausible 
to those disciples of M. Bergson who have abandoned scrip, 
shoes and staves to follow him single-mindedly in all things. 
They believe that psychology is a science touched with the palsy 
of the intellect, and tarred with that practical brush which can 
never find a use for truth, while intuition pertains to any meta- 
physics that understands itself, and consequently is beyond the 
scope of scientific psychology. But even if this sharp and easy 
separation were true of the results attained by psychological and 
intuitive methods respectively, the mental process of which 
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intuition consists would be part of the subject-matter of psychol- 
ogy. Not only is intuition a possible mental exercise, we are 
told, but it is one which we all practice on some occasions, and 
can educate to great perfection if we give our minds to the task. 
Again intuition, like psychology, has the study of our own mind 
for its immediate object. ‘There is one reality, at least, which 
we all seize from within, by intuition and not by simple analysis. 
It is our own personality in its flowing through time—our self 
which endures. We may sympathize intellectually with nothing 
else, but we certainly sympathize with our own selves.’ Psy- 
chology, then, must consider what intuition is, and the best way 
of doing this is to compare the intuitive method of investigating 
personality with the introspective method of ordinary psychology. 

Psychology is an inductive science, that is to say it is a science 
which tries to prove general laws from a sufficient number of 
careful observations. The laws are laws of what has been ob- 
served, and of facts which can be reasonably supposed to be 
analogous to those which have been observed. Thus the chief 
characteristics of the science must depend upon the kind of 
observation employed, and on the results of this observation. 
It is generally agreed, although there are heretics like the be- 
haviorists, that the distinctive peculiarities of psychology depend 
upon the fact that psychological observation is ultimately intro- 
spection. The psychologist, no doubt, may observe the behavior 
of others, and the behavior of his own body. He ought to do so. 
And he may draw important inferences from anything which has 
the stamp of mind upon it, whether a fragment of an Etruscan 
sherd, or the faint traces of the cult of Mithra. But he has, in 
the end, to translate this behavior and these relics into terms of 
mind, and he cannot undertake the translation unless he has 
access to the mental equivalents. In the last analysis, therefore, 
he has to depend upon the observation of his own mind, or, in 
other words, on introspection. He cannot directly observe the 
minds of others. And although a good translator of behavior 
can only perform his task adequately if he is capable of en- 
larging the narrow bounds of his personal experience by the ex- 


1 Introduction to Metaphysics, English translation, p. 8. 
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ercise of an ample imagination, the fact of his ultimate depen- 
dence upon introspection remains unaltered. 

Introspection, indeed, appears to have much in common with 
intuition, since it is restricted to the mind of the subject; and 
some of the current descriptions of introspection seem to apply 
equally to intuition. In fact introspection, like its forerunner 
the ‘internal sense’ or the ‘ideas of reflection’ of the English 
philosophers, is usually described in terms so general that a sort 
of oracular amphiboly is positively encouraged. If introspection 
means nothing except “‘attention to the workings of one’s own 
mind,” or “that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions,” little or nothing is said of the precise manner of operation 
which it is. The veriest sceptic must admit that this operation 
is somehow possible, and the psychologist seems content with 
that admission. He appeals to introspection when it suits him, 
but he seldom explains precisely what he means by the process, 
or whether he appeals to the same kind of self-observation in each 
case. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that a criticism like 
M. Bergson’s should be made. M. Bergson complains that the 
science of psychology is so careless of its real evidence that it is 
content with the enumeration of a series of results perversely 
interpeted and actually spurious. It presents the world with a 
set of intellectual constructions resting upon an artificial inter- 
pretation of the mind. Instead of this futility he proposes to 
understand the mind in a more adequate way than heretofore, 
and, in effect, to show how the mind can be understood and its 
reality shown without the fatal twist and warp of misleading 
preconceptions. 

It is a real service to psychology that this important issue should 
be raised by one who has the power to make his protest felt. 
Unfortunately, however, M. Bergson includes all psychologists 
in a sweeping condemnation, although many of them profess a 
creed and a policy very similar to his own. He maintains that 
psychological analysis inevitably involves psychologists in the 
exhibition of a tesselation of states of consciousness out of which 
life and continuity have been cruelly frozen. If this accusation 
can be sustained it follows that the great majority of contempor- 
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ary psychologists are committed, without knowing it, to a 
method which precludes them from attaining their professed 
aims. It is scarcely credible that psychologists like Professor 
Ward or M. Fouillée, to mention only two out of many, could 
accept M. Bergson’s indictment. They have argued with tire- 
some if necessary iteration that psychology is not a thing of 
dead atoms or fossilized states, that discrete ideas, sensations, 
and images cannot constitute a mind, although they may be 
tortured into a mosaic. Indeed, the kernel of their contentions, 
for many years, has been that empiricists like Hume or Condillac 
or M. Taine, on the one hand, and transcendentalists with a 
Kantian training on the other hand, have failed precisely because 
they were pledged to those misconceptions which, according to 
M. Bergson, infect all psychology. These psychical fragments, 
they maintain, can neither find their own cement, as the asso- 
ciationists supposed, nor accept transcendental mortar. And 
the reason is that there are no such fragments. Physical ana- 
logies do not apply to mind. At the very least biological ortes 
must be employed. Continuity, differentiation, life, evolution 
are the order of the day. Accordingly, if M. Bergson’s strictures 
on psychology are justified, the methods of these psychologists 
must commit them further than they think and put a barrier 
between their researches and those results which they, in 
common with M. Bergson, proclaim to be true. Their methods 
must either be transformed into M. Bergson’s intuition, or else 
they will be plunged, logically, into the very pit which they desire 
to avoid. 

What, then, is the defect of the introspective method, as com- 
monly conceived? Attention to our own mental operations seems 
innocuous enough, and yet, according to M. Bergson, it is bound 
to result in suicidal self-vivisection with its inevitable sequel in a 
psychological mortuary. If M. Bergson can establish his case 
he must be able to show that psychologists are in the habit of 
using the wrong sort of attention. And although, with the zeal 
of a synthetic philosopher, he is apt to neglect fine distinctions, 
and to use the same argumentative stone to kill somewhat dif- 
ferent birds, we may perhaps discover part of his meaning by the 
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exercise of a little patience. He speaks, indeed, as if the whole 
affair depended upon the insufficiency of concepts, and the 
arbitrariness of intellectual analysis. But these are matters of 
the interpretation of introspection, not of introspection itself. 
The mere attention to the workings of our own minds cannot 
involve this species of falsification unless we add it ourselves. 
Introspection is not a thing of concepts or ratiocination. It is 
not primarily a thing of analysis. On the contrary, it is observa- 
tion and nothing else. Why, then, should it deceive? 

Although introspection, from the nature of the case, must 
have characteristic differences from any other process, it is 
more closely allied to some of the remaining processes than 
to others. The observation of the mind must be a direct 
acquaintance with the mind similar to that species of direct 
acquaintance which we call the perception of objects. On this 
account M. Bergson’s description of the science of psychology 
should run parallel to his well-known theories of sense-perception. 
A percept, he would have us observe, is always a fragment. It is 
a sketch or a snap-shot limited in point of perspective and in 
point of duration. The futility of science consists in the fact 
that it attempts to construct reality out of these fragments, 
either out of the percepts themselves or out of the artificial 
substitutes for them which we call concepts. If the stock of 
these runs too low, science has only one resource at its disposal, 
and that is to collect or construct others to fill the gaps. But 
this enterprise is no more likely to succeed in the end than the 
forlorn endeavor to make Paris out of an infinity of sketch- 
books. M. Bergson argues therefore that scientific knowledge is 
merely an attempt at construction out of palpably inadequate 
materials. It is the same with the science of the mind. The 
psychologist collects glimpses of his mind, and fits them together 
as well as he can. When he is tired, a younger or more resource- 
ful psychologist obtains fresh glimpses and inserts them at the 
points which he judges to be suitable. And so the play goes on. 

M. Bergson seeks to correct these errors by the use of a radi- 
cally different method. According to him, comprehension can be 


attained only by being, not by looking, not by observation but by 
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intuition. There is one and only one way to know thyself, and 
that is to be thyself. He who would understand dare not content 
himself with watching. He must beat with the heart of his own 
reality, and throb with the pulse of its arteries. Intellectual 
auscultation, intellectual sympathy, absorption in that becoming 
which is reality itself, these are the phrases through which M. 
Bergson tries to express what he means by intuition. There is 
far more in this theory than merely an objection to the arti- 
ficiality of science, or than M. de Blainville’s now well-worn 
antithesis between static and dynamic. Many would assent 
to the view that the orbis terrarum of the natural sciences is only 
a record of fictions and immobilities, and that the Mundus of 
philosophers is only a conceptual scheme, far too orderly for the 
facts and manifestly an artifact? But few would accept the 
really startling conclusion that direct acquaintance must be 
misleading unless it merges itself in identity, and many would 
hold that such absorption or identity could not count itself to 
be apprehension at all. On the other hand, a theory of this kind 
can point to a distinguished philosophical lineage. The literal 
identity between apprehension and being, in some form or other, 
has been the ideal of mysticism from Plotinus to Hugo of St. 
Victor, from the comprehensio incomprehensibilis of Nicolaus 
Cusanus to Mr. Bradley’s supra-logical and supra-relational 
feeling. It should therefore be treated with respect. 

Much metaphysics and a severe strain upon the imagination 
are required before it becomes conceivable that this immersion 
into the being of things would be possible in any other instance 
than that of the thinker’s own personality. If the springs of 
our own nature may be revealed in this way it is scarcely credible 
that the springs of a sofa could be, and the intellectual detonation 
required on this theory for comprehending the reality of a high 
explosive in action would be unduly hazardous. Even sympathy 
with the ape and the tiger would seem to be liker the unverifiable 
projection of a fanciful mood of our own, than identification with 
their reality. It is better, then, to restrict our discussion to the 


1 See Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, pp. 32-33, for this historical reference. 


2 See e.g., Whitehead, Proc. Arist. Soc., 1915-16, p. 122. 
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one sphere in which, as M. Bergson claims, it is certainly applic- 
able. And that is the sphere of the self. On this restriction two 
principal questions arise. Is this intuition possible? If it is, 
in what way is it truer than introspection? 

The possibility, or even the difficulty, of intuition can be 
determined only when we have discovered what precisely is 
excluded from it. Clearly, the process cannot simply consist 
in allowing ourselves to be ourselves. For what else can we be 
at any time? Nor, again, in one sense of the words, can it consist 
merely in consciously allowing ourselves to be ourselves, since there 
is no good reason to suppose that we ever exist, properly speaking, 
except when we are conscious. Intuition, in fact, is not the 
normal condition of the mind, or even of the unsophisticated 
mind; still less is it the inevitable condition of any mind. The 
process of intuition occurs, if it does occur, comparatively seldom, 
although, fortunately, M. Bergson considers it to be a more fre- 
quent event, as he understands it, than Plotinus supposed. 
Plotinus, as his disciple Porphyry relates, experienced the state 
only four times in a long lifetime, and Porphyry did not claim 
that he himself had ever attained it. On any acceptation, how- 
ever, intuition must be regarded as an unusual event, except pos- 
sibly among the initiated. 

We must suppose, then, that most self-consciousness and self- 
observation contain irrelevancies which intuition must learn to 
overlook. This, indeed, is a characteristic of all mysticism. 
Oriental mysticism is pledged to an intuition which depends upon 
negation. The Eastern mystic seeks to find himself by cutting 
his soul adrift from its customary moorings. The surface of life, 
according to his creed, is a place of tension, a meeting-point of 
the mind with surrounding influences which are irrelevant to 
the depths of his spirit. To find the depths we must exclude all 
reference to other things, and consequently must ignore the 
great majority of our thoughts and purposes. Intellectual 
mysticism, on the other hand, born in the meeting of East and 
West, requires the loftiest employment of the intellect as a purge 
to bring it to a state of purity which is nobler still. It may cul- 


minate, indeed, in an ecstasy of tranquillity.which bears a super- 
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ficial resemblance to the oriental ideal. But it is tried as by fire 
through a long intellectual discipline, and the negation implied 
in all such purification is of quite a different sort from the oriental. 
On the other hand, a mysticism of activity like M. Bergson’s 
regards the problem of elimination and negation in a distinctive 
fashion of its own. For it also there must be elimination, but 
it is not an elimination which requires either the alchemy of the 
intellect, or an isolation of the self from its contact with things. 
The mysticism of activity, it is true, must be expressed meta- 
phorically by such phrases as the attempt to enter into the inner 
springs of process, movement, behavior. But this process or life 
is always going on. It works upon other things and feels their 
influence. And what intuition chiefly requires in the way of 
negation is only the unlearning of our inveterate habits of misin-— 
terpretation. 

A simple analogy from current philosophical theory may serve 
as an illustration. It is quite impossible to discuss the intricate 
and important problems of sense-perception with any prospect of 
enlightenment until a distinction is drawn between the ‘hard 
data’ of direct perception and the mass of imperfectly coherent 
interpretation in which they are folded as in a garment. What 
is commonly described as the testimony of eyes or ears is in part 
a common-sense hallucination; and even if these uncritical inter- 
pretations have a justifiable meaning, the meaning cannot be 
found unless they are discarded in the first instance to make room 
for unbiased investigation. As Reid maintained long ago, a 
percept is not so much a fact as a sign, and its signification, 
unfortunately, is more difficult to interpret than he supposed. 
The psychologist and the philosopher have to learn, far more 
thoroughly than the artist, what the innocence of the eye is; 
and it ought to be needless, nowadays, to explain that this task 
is arduous, and that sometimes it may even appear to be unnatural 
and disingenuous. On the other hand, it is an essential pre- 
liminary to the philosophy of this important question, and there 
is good ground for supposing that when the task has been faith- 
fully accomplished reality itself may be revealed, and the seeming 


be identical with the actual. Similarly it is at least legitimate to 
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urge that what an introspective psychologist must learn first and 
foremost is the innocence of the mind. He must learn to 
examine his mind, that is to say, without the spectacles of com- 
mon-sense hallucination, and this task also is arduous and may 
seem disingenuous. But there is at least a presumption that it 
is the only sure foundation for psychology, and even that the 
reality of the mind may thus appear unconditionally and ab- 
solutely. From this point of view, M. Bergson’s durée is no 
more of a mystery than Mr. Russell’s sense-datum. 

Some of the difficulties, then, of M. Bergson’s theory seem 
only to be those that anyone might expect to meet when he 
really came to grips with his subject, and the advice to phi- 
losophers which M. Bergson bases on his theory seems like a 
sound rule of method. With sufficient practice, he maintains, a 
philosopher can learn not merely to auscultate the heart, but to 
pour with the blood through arteries, capillaries and veins. In 
less metaphorical language, though still not without metaphor, 
the philosopher, after he has put himself into the center and found 
its reality, may, like the reality itself, work from the center 
outwards, and so he may find how the movement expands and 
grows. And M. Bergson has great hopes of this method, not 
without justification. Much of the best of his own work consists 
in the meticulous accuracy with which he records the psycho- 
logical results obtained in this spirit. Indeed, his work has so 
much psychological importance in these respects that the psy- 
chologist, or at any rate the speculative psychologist, is pained 
by the philosophy of it, and wonders why such results cannot 
really be psychology and must be metaphysics. He wonders, in a 
word, whether intuition is not simply another name for intro- 
spection, used as it should be used. Is the observation of the 
mind to which he has been accustomed really incapable of attain- 
ing and verifying M. Bergson’s results? Isa revolution required, 
or only a reform? 

The main difficulty seems to turn upon a point of theory, and 
a difficult point of theory. As we have seen, M. Bergson holds 
that intuition is true and absolute because it is an instance of the 
identity of thinker and thought; and he sides with the mystics 
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in asserting that no comprehension can be true or absolute unless 
this condition is fulfilled. This is contrary to the preconceptions 
of natural science, including psychology. The sciences claim, 
and would be stultified if they could not claim, that it is possible 
to observe things truly and directly without becoming them, and 
conversely that knowledge of them, so far from being bettered, 
would be annihilated if, per impossibile, it became them. Indeed, 
after full allowance has been made for the artificiality of science 
in some respects, it seems to be clear that unless direct acquain- 
tance, without identity, could be absolutely true of some realities 
both in observation and reasoning, knowledge, in the ordinary 
acceptation, would have vanished beyond recall. 

Science is fundamentally discovery. It is not primarily repre- 
sentation or construction; and this assumption is implied in 
psychological observation as much as in any other case. If so, 
many of M. Bergson’s objections to psychology must be hollow. 
True, if the knowledge of Paris really consisted in piecing together 
a number of pictorial representations of Paris M. Bergson would 
be justified in his demurrer, and similarly he would have a right 
to reject current psychology in toto. Representation or construc- 
tion of this kind has the defects of its origin. It cannot have any 
reality other than that of the representations and constructions 
themselves; and one of the main difficulties of any theory 
of knowledge is to explain how, in cases where direct acquaintance 
with the reality is impossible, representation of any kind can 
be more than a tolerably convenient fiction. But it is merely 
perverse to suppose that the only alternative to a representative 
theory, pur sang, is the identification of the knowing process 
with its object. There remains at least the possibility that there 
may be direct acquaintance without representation in any shape 
or degree. Why should we not be able to observe some things 
as they really are without intermediaries? Why not construct 
or represent, if we must do so, upon this basis, instead of upon a 
basis of representations? Nor is there any good reason why 
such direct acquaintance should not bring us into touch with 
reality, should not be true, should not be absolute. 

It is true that some of M. Bergson’s objections seem to remain 
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on this assumption, but they remain only in a sense to which 
his own theory is equally liable. The observation of things and 
the observation of the mind are undoubtedly limited and selective. 
We cannot perceive all sides of a cube at once, nor can we, at 
any one moment, observe the whole span of our life in its full 
complexity of detail. But the fact of limitation does not neces- 
sarily imply that observation is incorrect so far as it goes, and 
the principal duty of any sane theory of observation is to save 
the appearances so far as they can be saved. M. Bergson, for his 
part, ought to admit the same difficulty. The inadequacy of 
introspective observation must be matched by the inadequacy 
of intuition. The self cannot be less than its whole life. The 
direct object of introspection must be limited in duration, and 
so must the span of intuition. This difficulty, therefore, remains 
when a generous discount has been granted for ‘interpenetration,’ 
for the way in which the present is molded by the past and big 
with the future. Intuition, ex hypothesi, can only select part of 
the self. All that the psychologist can do, on this theory as on 
the usual one, is to expand and interpret as carefully as he can. 

It would seem, then, that M. Bergson’s strictures upon psycho- 
logical method are much less securely founded than he supposes, 
and indeed that the method may be valid, however sadly par- 
ticular psychologists may have gone beyond their record, and 
blundered accordingly. The question in dispute has been 
narrowed down to a highly abstract and, as some may think, 
to a comparatively unimportant issue. Wherein does intuition 
differ from introspection except in so far as it claims to be iden- 
tical with the reality intuited? I shall try to show that this 
difference is too important to be regarded as merely an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the empty prowess of theorists. 

When J.S. Mill, discussing Comte’s objection to introspection, 
remarked contemptuously that “there is little need for an elabor- 
ate refutation of a fallacy respecting which the only wonder is 
that it should impose on any one,’ he underestimated the dif- 
ficulty of the problem. The form of Comte’s objection, it is 
true, is so strained and unnatural that it is strange that an 


1 Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 63. 
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acute intellect could ever have harbored it. According to him 
there can be observation only if the organ which observes is 
existentially distinct from the object it observes,' so that the 
question is simply one of anatomy, and the absence of any ana- 
tomical organ for the internal sense distinct from the facts 
observed is a sufficient disproof of the impossibility of intro- 
spection. The answer to this is evidently that no organ ever 
observes. It is the mind which sees or hears, not the eyes or 
ears. And consequently the appeal to physiology is worthless 
as a direct argument. But the difficulty may be put in another 
way and then be serious. Observation through the senses is an 
act directly acquainted with its object, and in no way identical 
with that object. But in introspection observer and observed are 
one, and thus there appears to be no counterpart to introspection 
in any other species of observation. There is therefore a sug- 
gestion that introspection may require a unique theory of knowl- 
edge for itself, and that this unique theory may be neither more 
nor less than what M. Bergson calls intuition. What is really 
needed may be supposed to be a sort of empathy, or Einfihlung, 
rather than observation proper. 

Clearly the case is peculiar, as the interminable discussions 
concerning consciousness and self-consciousness show. We are 
told, not infrequently, that there is only one way of explaining 
the fact of self-consciousness, to wit that consciousness, alone 
among entities, is capable of being, as it were, totally reflected 
upon itself, and that psychology arises from this circumstance 
and not from any heroically impossible feats of self-observation 
or introspection. Even M. Fouillée sometimes seems to put the 
matter in thisway. ‘Let us conclude,” he says, “that conscious- 
ness is neither a distinct faculty nor a distinct act; it is simply a 
constant and immediate characteristic common to the psychical 
functions. There is no ‘consciousness’ precisely because these 
functions are essentially conscious. The word consciousness 
merely expresses this original property of all mental phenomena 
in virtue of which they are experienced (éprouvés) at the time in 
which they exist, and have no existence except in being experi- 


1 Cours de phil. pos, pp. 35-36. 
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enced. Conscious existence is really such only in a spontaneous 
and subjective form; the reflective and objective form is equiva- 
lent to a fresh combination of facts spontaneously conscious.’”! 
According to this statement, introspection implies an objectiva- 
tion which eo ipso falsifies. 

The same point of view is very clearly expressed and defended 
in Mr. Bradley’s discussion of the relation between self and not- 
self in two of the most striking chapters of his Appearance, and 
it has its defenders even among the realists. Professor Alexander, 
for instance, maintains stoutly that the order of psychical events 
is enjoyed and not contemplated. The negative part of his 
thesis, however, is much more disputable than the positive, and 
is apt to be overlooked, or to be allowed to pass with only a per- 
functory challenge, precisely because the positive part of it is so 
manifestly true. Psychical processes are enjoyed. They exist 
in being enjoyments, and the whole task of the psychologist 
is the study of such enjoyments together with any facts 
that may be required for their explanation. But, on the one 
hand, if it is possible to be directly acquainted with reality, as it 
is, why should there not be direct acquaintance with the mind and 
its enjoyments? Why should it be impossible to contemplate 
enjoyments, granting that psychical process is enjoyment, and 
usually occurs without being contemplated, just as things usually 
exist uncontemplated? And, on the other hand, what is psycho- 
logy except the attempt at contemplation of these enjoyments, 
and deductions therefrom? Mr. Alexander’s theory seems to fit 
every purpose except that of the psychologist, and psychology, 
accordingly, must endeavor to show that direct observation of 
the mind is feasible. 

Psychologists, for the most part, feel the peculiarity of their 
position so acutely that they tend to resort to a subterfuge. 
They maintain that introspection is always retrospection. This 
theory, for it is really a theory, is often put forward as a simple 
statement of fact.2, When we seriously make the attempt to 
examine our minds we find, it is said, that we only remember a 


' Fouillée, La psychologie des idées-forces. Introduction Vol. I, p. xxxix. 
* Cf. Myers, Text Book of Experimental Psychology, Chap. I, p. 4. 
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reality that has just elapsed. It is hard to suppose, however, 
that the exponents of this theory would commit themselves to it 
unless they felt (obscurely, perhaps, and uneasily) that there 
were insurmountable objections to any other. Introspection, 
of course, is often retrospection, and it is impossible to disprove 
the possibility that there is always some slight interval of time 
between the act of introspection and the experience which it 
contemplates. But the presumption is altogether against the 
theory. The interval, if it always exists, is usually too short to 
be appreciable. It is far shorter than the specious present, since 
anyone can discover that the same specious present may include 
both act and object. And that is the vital point for psychologists, 
since the time span of the specious present is their immediate 
and important unit. The theory, indeed, so far from being a 
simple statement of fact, is devised, consciously or unconsciously, 
to meet the very difficulty with which we are now concerned. 
An act of retrospection looks back on an experience which has 
already passed away. It must therefore be a distinct existence 
from the experience which it contemplates, since it is present and 
that is past. And if it is adequate and reliable, as we are com- 
fortably assured that it is, despite the notorious inaccuracy of 
memory, it can make no difference, ex vt terminorum, to the de- 
parted reality which we grasp post mortem. Thus a difference 
between act and object is secured. But it is plain that this 
theory is impotent to meet the metaphysical difficulty that the 
contemplation of the subjective alters its character, and trans- 
forms it into an object. If the subjective cannot be contem- 
plated in its proper character, the accident of time cannot affect 
the issue. 

We have to ask, therefore, whether the case is really so peculiar 
as to demand a wholly new theory of knowledge for its especial 
benefit. There is much to be said on the other side. The desire 
to possess a uniform theory of knowledge may not be much more 
than a prejudice in itself, although it cannot be regarded as an 
unhealthy prejudice. But the desire, in this instance, may 
claim support from specific instances of fact. There is much 


more than an empty agreement in name between the observation 
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of the mind and other species of observation. Both imply 
attention and the same sort of attention. Both seek to discover, 
and endeavor to put the mind at the disposal of the object so 
as to inhibit subjective interference with the result. Both, ina 
word, are attitudes of watching to see what the facts may reveal. 
Both are confident that direct awareness of the object in its true 
colors is possible, and are therefore distrustful of manufactured 
difficulties. If, in a way, we try to put ourselves at the heart of 
our psychical lives, our real purpose is to see what the heart is 
and how it works. Attention is always the endeavor to know, 
to be aware of something without altering it, and there is no good 
reason why a changing reality should prove more refractory to this 
aim than a stable one. Just as, in normal perception, there is a 
relevant distinction between perceiving the movement of the 
second-hand of a watch and noting the position of the hour-hand, 
so in introspection there is a clear difference between perceiving 
life and noting immobilities and inferring from them. 

Again, the theory of M. Bergson and of others who think with 
him on this matter has difficulties of another kind. The mere 
fact of enjoyment or of being conscious is not a knowledge of 
consciousness which can serve any psychological purpose. Self- 
consciousness as distinguished from consciousness when self- 
consciousness is absent, must be interpreted by these authors 
as either a special quality of consciousness which can appear at 
some levels and not at others, or else as a condition in which con- 
sciousness sometimes is and sometimes is not. Thus we may be 
told that self-consciousness is clear, explicit, and intense, while 
mere consciousness is obscure, implicit, and feeble. But no such 
distinction fits the case. Elementary reflection shows that con- 
sciousness may be clear and intense without being self-conscious; 
and, again, it is plainly possible to observe states of consciousness 
which are perturbed or weak. Thus, to mention a familiar 
instance of the first case, a man who is face to face with danger 
is lost unless he gives his whole mind to it. He has no time to 
observe the way in which he is taking it. But his mind, none 
the less, may be as clear as its workings are intense. This is a 


fact on any theory, and it suggests unmistakably that the dif- 
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ference between being conscious and being aware of one’s con- 
sciousness implies more than a difference of quality, and that 
, the awareness of one’s consciousness is a supervening activity for 
which only some times are favorable. The fact that such an 
activity occurs only occasionally is no evidence that it is false 
when it occurs, and psychology must attempt to show that there 
is no inherent contradiction in the way of this supervening 
activity. 

And there is none. The human mind is exceedingly complex, 
and therefore the anomalies that seem to lurk in the truism that 
observer and observed are one in the observation of it disappear 
when we realize clearly that this truism is expressed very loosely 
and generally. We need not hold that in introspection the whole 
mind attends to itself asa whole. On the contrary, the facts are 
adequately explained on the simple theory that when intro- 
spection occurs the act of introspection is but a part of the total 
complex mind which has for its object the rest of the complex. 
If we are orthodox in believing that the mind thinks, feels, and 
strives at every moment of its existence, then it is plain that the 
cognition of its feeling and striving demands such an explanation, 
since neither of these can be themselves cognitions, and yet they 
occur simultaneously with cognition. But the same explanation 
is adequate for the cognition of our cognition itself. Thinking 
or, more generally, cognition is so complex that there is no 
difficulty in supposing (as the facts, indeed, require) that there 
is a manifest difference between those times in the history of the 
mind in which its cognition is wholly directed to some object, or 
complex of objects, other than itself, and the other times in 
which there is cognition of these cognitions as well. The act 
of introspection can never be identical with itself, and our evi- 
dence for its character must therefore be found in retrospection 
only; but this is the only instance it which it is theoretically 
impossible for the act of introspection to be contemporaneous 
with its object. 

We should conclude, therefore, that introspection, regarded 
as an act of direct acquaintance with the mind, is a perfectly 


possible operation. However unique it may be in certain obvious 
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respects, it is a kind of observation explicable according to the 
same theory of knowledge as any other kind of observation. 
The special difficulties of psychology depend entirely upon the 
peculiarities of its subject-matter. Its methods are and ought 
to be the same as those of any other inductive science except in 
so far as the methods of a science are understood to include all 
the minor devices of observation or experiment which oppor- 
tunity or trial may suggest. The science of psychology does not 
require and should not permit a theory of knowledge peculiar to 
itself. In particular it does not require a faculty of intuition, 
unless intuition is only another name for introspection. There 
is no other way of attending to the operations of the mind than 
simple observation of a quite familiar sort. And no one need 
complain that this observation makes an object of the subject, 
and so implies an inherent contradiction. That is an empty and 
a verbal fallacy. Since observation does not make but discovers, 
there is no difference between being the object of discovery and 
being discovered. Unless, therefore, the nature of the mind 
cannot be discovered at all, the subject must be an object of 
potential discovery. We do not change a thing by discovering 
it. We merely find out what it really is. And there is no better 
reason for scepticism regarding the mind itself than for any 
other form of scepticism. 

It is fair to claim, then, that the great services which M. Berg- 
son has rendered to philosophy, and especially to psychology, are 
independent of his metaphysics and of his theory of knowledge. 
He has shown, indeed, that knowledge is not a construction of 
representations, but he has failed to appreciate what it really is. 
It is direct acquaintance of a non-representative sort, both in 
observation and in inference. For knowledge-about depends 
upon direct acquaintance. These M. Bergson has not really 
impugned and they apply to the mind in the same sense as to 
any other knowable thing. But, on the other hand, a very im- 
portant lesson can be learned from his pages. He has shown that 
psychology has been very lax in its criticism of its own methods, 
that it is apt to misread its observations into an edifice of theory 
which they will not support, that it is apt to perceive fictions 
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because it expects to find them and because of the indurated 
belief that nothing else can possibly be found. It is a signal 
merit to have shown these things, and particularly to have shown 
that an adequate observation of the mind requires the same ruth- 
less rejection of preconceived theories as any other kind of 
adequate observation does. Psychologists have been readier to 
learn this lesson in the case of sense-perception than in the wholly 
analogous case of introspection. But the lesson must be learned 
thoroughly in both cases. And M. Bergson’s admirers may 
reasonably claim that he has performed another salutary task. 
He has shown that after we have unlearned our bad habits, 
after we have come to perceive the mind as it really is, we need 
not be disappointed because it is not something else. The mind 
itself is revealed to us when we have learned how to perceive it, 
and we have no alternative but to accept it for what it is. No 
one has shown this better than M. Bergson, but he has not shown 
that this labor requires new instruments. The old are adequate 
when they are understood, and no others are adequate. 


Joun Lairpb. 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. 























TWO TYPES OF IDEALISM:! 


OR a decade or more Idealists have been so occupied in 
defending their position against attacks delivered by 
Pragmatists, Neo-Realists, and others that they have had little 
opportunity of examining in detail their own doctrine, or of 
attempting to settle their own family quarrels. Criticism of 
idealism from other schools has served to unite under a common 
flag philosophical thinkers who are by no means at one either in 
their presuppositions and method, or in the general character of 
their results. The grouping of ‘mentalists’ and panpsychists 
under a common label with the exponents of speculative idealism, 
however explicable historically, has led to much confusion and 
fruitless controversy. Indeed, there is no better illustration at 
the present day of the hypnotic power of a label than that afforded 
by the inability of some recent critics of idealism to distinguish 
in principle between the different forms of doctrine to which this 
name is applied. It seems to these critics impossible to disturb 
their fixed systems of classification. Perhaps feeling that an 
incurable ambiguity attaches to the word ‘idealism,’ Professor 
Bosanquet has repudiated that name for himself and seems to 
suggest that the name should no longer be used to denote the spec- 
ulative doctrine which derives from the great writers of the past, 
but that to describe this the term ‘speculative philosophy’ should 
be employed.’ This is a proposal that deserves careful consider- 
ation. Even if traditional idealism may not be willing to 
! This article is based on a paper read before the Philosophical Club of Yale 
University. A number of changes have been made in the revision of the MS. 

2 The difficulty of getting beyond labels in the discussion of philosophical prob- 
lems recalls once more Bacon's statement: ‘‘ Men believe that their reason governs 
words; but it is also true that words react on the understanding; and this it is that 
has rendered philosophy and the sciences sophistical and inactive.’’—Novum 
Organum, Bk. I, 60. 

* Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, p.6. Cf. also ibid., p. 268, footnote. While 
I have of course no right to make Professor Bosanquet responsible for the views 
here expressed, my obligations to his writings will be apparent in several passages 
where no specific reference is given. 
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abandon altogether its historical name, it is none the less 
essential that it should separate itself sharply from what may 
be called the hybrid forms which claim alliance with it. And 
this separation should be thoroughgoing and final, not something 
perfunctory and formal which still makes possible and sanctions 
mutual borrowings and accommodations. Traditional idealism, 
if it is to maintain itself as genuinely ‘speculative philosophy,’ 
must discard and disclaim the subjective categories assumed by 
the modern ‘way of ideas’ which is most frequently connected 
with the name of Berkeley. Idealists of this school ought not to 
allow their affection for ‘the good Berkeley’ to deter them from 
repudiating all alliance with his philosophical doctrines. More- 
over, if this speculative idealism is to be defended and developed, 
it must rid itself of the ambiguities and restrictions that have 
resulted from its association with ‘mentalism,’ and that seem to 
make it a doctrine remote from the movements of science and 
the interests of practical life. By thus repudiating the unnatural 
alliance with the doctrine of ‘mental states’ speculative idealism 
will give evidence, not of weakness or vacillation, but of its vital- 
ity and steadfastness in maintaining the continuity of its his- 
torical position. At the same time it will strengthen its position 
by removing the chief grounds of misunderstanding and criticism 


from without. 


In order to prepare the way for the distinction which it is 
esseniial to make between the two types of philosophy which are 
confused under the name of idealism, we may ask what is the 
characteristic of thought that is ‘speculative’ as opposed to 
thinking that claims for itself the title of ‘realistic’? The en- 
deavor of speculation, as Bergson has well remarked, is to see, 
t. €., to appreciate and understand; while that of realistic thinking 
is to construe, 7. e., to show how the thing is made. I think it is 
possible to show historically that the characteristic mark of 
idealism, as it is found in the great systems, is its direct acceptance 
of things as having value or significance. The mind refuses, as 
it were, to allow anything to intervene between it and its object, 
to set up any bare existence, or isolated entity, as the ‘cause’ or 
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‘element’ in terms of which its own direct experience of a sig- 
nificant world is to be explained. Or we may say that it refuses 
to abstract from value, that it holds fast to the unity of existence 
and significance. Its primary insight, which reflection has formu- 
lated as its principle, is that the reality known in experience is not 
something that merely ‘is’ or possesses bare existence, but that, 
as existing concretely, it forms part of a permanent system of 
relations and values.' Historical idealism is thus opposed in 
principle to what we may call atomic realism. When the latter 
view is consistent with itself, it is forced to the conclusion that all 
relations are external, and that all significance and meaning are 
secondary and derivative, imposed upon the universe by the sub- 
jective mind. For it is obvious that if the objective world is 
simply an aggregation of existences, in themselves devoid of mean- 
ing, the value and significance that is popularly ascribed to things 
when experienced really cannot belong to the things themselves, 
but must be taken as indicating the way in which they affect the 
mind through their influence upon the bodily organism. 

In opposition, then, to types of thought which may be de- 
nominated ‘realistic,’ and which seek to exhibit the construction 
of the concrete world from certain hypothetical elements, specu- 
lative idealism may be said to be characterized by the conscious 
effort to understand things as they are: to see together things 
and their relations, reality in its concrete significance, without 
feeling the need of going behind this insight to explain, as it were, 
how reality is made. 

On the other hand, the second type of thought to which the 
name ‘idealism’ is applied in common usage—what I have called 
‘mentalism,’ and what might perhaps be denominated psycho- 
logical or existential idealism—is essentially ‘realistic’ in char- 
acter, judged by the distinctions already laid down. Its claim 
to the title ‘idealism’ comes from the fact that it asserts every- 
thing to be mental in character—of the content of mind, or of the 


1 That the standpoint of value is more concrete than that of existence is evident 
from the fact that it includes the latter as a necessary moment in itself. On the 
other hand, there is no road to significance if one begins with bare existences: no 
path from given entities, whether physical or mental, to a real world, to real 
knowledge, or to judgments of value of any kind. 
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substance of mind. But though idealistic in name, it fails to 
realize, wholly or in part, the speculative principle which dis- 
tinguishes genuine idealism. Instead of accepting the intuition 
of objective reality, and of seeking to penetrate into this through 
reflection, this type of thought proceeds dogmatically to transform 
experience into an order of existing ideas, to elaborate a theory of 
active substances and passive ideas as the machinery through 
which it is to be understood. In this process of transformation, 
both the mind and its objects become modes of existence, and 
the relation between them is conceived as external and mechan- 
ical. The external order of things as conceived by physical 
science is simply asserted to be a psychological order; but instead 
of thereby becoming ‘ideal’ these things remain ‘dead, inert, 
and passive’ as before;—existences, not meanings in a concrete 
world of meanings. 

It is here, I think, that the clear line of separation is found 
between those calling themselves idealists: the question is 
whether it is necessary to ‘validate’ experience by constructing 
it in terms of particular existences. The psychological or exis- 
tential idealist feels the necessity of doing this. Even when 
defending the basal categories of experience, such as ‘significance’ 
and ‘the Ego,’ he hesitates to take these speculatively in their 
universality, but turns again to reduce them to a particular form 
of psychical existence, assuming that they can be validated and 
made secure only when they are based upon some psychological 
‘feeling of value’ or ‘feeling of the Ego.’ It is indeed necessary 
to avoid abstractions and not follow categories which do not ex- 
hibit their concrete operation and vitality in experience; but it is 
to the form and content of experience as a whole we must look 
for the justification of our categories, To assume that to be real 
the ideal category must be ‘given,’ or that there must be ‘given’ 
some particular feeling or impression ‘corresponding to it’ (as 
Kant sometimes maintained) is of course to stigk in the category 
of existence, and consequently to render it impossible to com- 
prehend experience at all as a system of developing meanings. 

I have purposely refrained from attempting to illustrate the 
limitations of existential categories by reference to the views of 
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any contemporary idealistic writers. It seems safer to choose 
illustrations from historical doctrines than from the utterances 
of philosophers of the present day. The example of psycho- 
logical idealism or ‘mentalism’ that comes most readily to mind 
is the system of Berkeley. In spite of occasional passages which 
may seem capable of a different interpretation, there can be 
no doubt that, in the earlier form of his philosophy at least, 
Berkeley regards experience as a collection of ideas, and each 
idea as a particular mode of existence, being nothing else than 
that which at the moment it is perceived to be. Again, he is no 
less insistent than Hume that ideas are in their very nature 
distinct and separate from one another, that there are no neces- 
sary relations between them, but that the system of relations in 
virtue of which certain ideas become signs of other ideas is 
arbitrary and learned through experience, though the connection 
between them in what we call the order of nature is divinely 
established and independent of the will of any finite being. It is 
clear that Berkeley’s thinking takes place on the plane of existence, 
and in terms of existing entities and their relations. In other 
words, the outer order of things has simply been carried over into 
the mind, and represented there in terms of sensations, which 
are themselves regarded as particular modes of existence. There 
is, then, in all this no real approach to genuine idealism. To 
transfer things into the mind, to call them inner rather than 
outer, does not supply philosophy with a new principle. For 
the most part Berkeley, and those who have followed him, have 
continued to operate with the old realistic categories, and to 
conceive of the mind and the nature of experience in terms as 
mechanical as those employed by materialists. 

When we come to Kant the case is not so clear. On the one 
hand, Kant appears to be explaining how experience is made; 
how beginning with the disconnected particulars of inner repre- 
sentations, the mind reaches a standpoint of universal objective 
truth by uniting, through its own synthetic principles, the existing 
psychical data furnished by sensation. But with all his pains 
in this undertaking he is unable to reach real universality, or 
genuine objectivity. The inner representations are joined 
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together in an order which is said to possess strict universality 
and necessity, but yet they do not cease to be regarded as main- 
taining the character of existing mental images, not themselves 
really transformed into universals, though caught as it were in 
the web of universal categories. Moreover, this experience, which 
is described as constructed through transcendental machinery, 
never attains to objectivity in the full sense. It remains to the 
end a system of Vorstellungen, with a certificate of universal 
validity according to the necessary laws of the understanding 
indeed, but yet with the disconcerting limitation stamped upon 
this certificate that experience is only valid of phenomena, and 
must always be contrasted with the unattainable ideal of a knowl- 
edge of things-in-themselves. 

But, on the other hand, as has often been pointed out, there is 
another side to Kant’s philosophy which approaches the problem 
of experience from a different point of view and at least suggests 
how the difficulties and limitations which I have mentioned 
may be overcome. This interpretation of Kant is worked out 
with great detail by Edward Caird in his epoch-making work on 
the Critical Philosophy. The question of the historical justi- 
fication for Caird’s interpretation is not one which it is now 
possible to discuss. Whatever conclusion be maintained on this 
point, however, it remains true that the philosophy of Kant is 
still very generally identified with the task of bringing order and 
coherence into a series of unrelated sensations. Accordingly, 
many of those idealists whose teacher has been Kant, as well 
as those whose doctrine has been derived in the first place from 
Berkeley, continue to think of experience in terms of states of con- 
sciousness, or mental existences, and thus fail to arrive at a genu- 
inely speculative view of knowledge and of reality. 

For those who approach the problems of philosophy from 
this point of view, Idealism is committed to the doctrine 
that material objects, at least so far as they can be known 
in experience, are real only as existent states of conscious- 
ness. The outer order is not accepted frankly for what 
it is, but is construed as the development or synthesis of 


some more primary inner order of facts, sensations, or internal 
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purposes. In order to be known, the objective order must be 
reduced to conscious states: “‘What do we ever know but our 
ideas?”’ The assumption in this form of procedure appears to 
be that it is necessary, in order to make experience intelligible, 
to reduce objects to terms of mind, to interpret minds and 
material things as literally identical modes of existences. 

Now as it is obviously impossible to reduce material things 
to states of consciousness in an individual mind, it is common 
for adherents of this view to suppose that the difficulty may be 
met by postulating an Absolute mind as the vast receptacle, as 
it were, in which things exist in the form of ideas. But it is 
surely clear that so long as the existential categories are not 
transcended, so long as the Absolute mind is still conceived as a 
magnified or extended psychological consciousness, the whole 
assumption is not only arbitrary, but remains useless as a guaran- 
tee of significance and objectivity. On the one hand, things are 
not rendered a whit more ‘ideal’ by thinking of them as states 
of consciousness of an Absolute mind. Moreover, so long as this 
Absolute mind is conceived after the analogy of an existing 
psychological consciousness, as a series or even a fotum simul of 
states of mind, it has no principle of connection with objective 
experience. Absolute idealism of this type is just as much sub- 
jective as the view which reduces things to states in the con- 
sciousness of a finite individual, and is open to all the objections 
which are brought against the latter theory. To assert that 
things exist as elements in an Absolute experience is then in 
itself only an appeal to a mechanical device which explains 
nothing, and is in addition unmeaning and arbitrary. 

The fundamental postulate of this form of idealism, as we have 
already seen, is that the object must be reduced to terms of the mind. 
The mind can know only that which is itself, or is within itself. 
As it is sometimes expressed, reality must either be itself made 
up of minds, or exist as a state of some mind. The former 
view, that reality is at bottom a collection or system of psychical 
beings, is maintained by many writers as a means of uniting 
Idealism with Pluralism. To merge reality in an Absolute mind 
seems to them to lead to insuperable difficulties, and these they 
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usually regard as one of the necessary results of all forms of 
Monism. These difficulties they try to escape by maintaining 
some form of the panpsychic doctrine, that reality is composed of 
a plurality of minds. But if these ‘minds’ are still conceived as 
bare ‘existences,’ the difficulty reappears of how isolated par- 
ticulars are to be given any content, or to be combined into a 
system or order of reality. I am not here attempting to refute 
panpsychism, or arguing against all forms of Pluralism; but I 
merely wish to point out that Pluralism may, and I think often 
does limit itself to what I have called the existential view of 
Idealism, proceeding, like the existential idealists, who support 
themselves upon the Absolute mind, on the assumption that all 
reality must be reduced to a single form or mode of existence. 

It would obviously be impossible to maintain that the idealism 
which has been presented by contemporary writers has in all 
cases failed to transcend the category of existence. Of aconsider- 
able number of the best-known representatives of this doctrine 
such a statement would be obviously false. But it is at least 
true that its critics have as a rule failed to understand it in any 
other sense; and I think that a good many idealists have given 
some ground for the misunderstanding by failing to take and 
maintain from the beginning a standpoint that is objective and 
genuinely speculative. To attempt to justify this statement 
by referring to particular authors and citing quotations would 
probably lead to disagreements in interpretation, and besides 
take more time than I have at my disposal. It is better to pass 
on and attempt to indicate the standpoint and method of ob- 
jective or speculative idealism, which I think both the history 
of philosophy and the authority of contemporary writers justify 
us in regarding as the more adequate and complete form of 


this doctrine. 


The standpoint of this mode of philosophizing is that of 
experience, as this has been developed and defined by the re- 
flection of the past. It does not claim to have made any new 
discovery. It does not occupy itself with bewailing or exposing 
the errors or shortcomings of the classical representatives of 
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philosophy, but does devote much careful study to an attempt to 
understand them. By reflecting upon the past in the light of 
the thought of the present day, and of the problems of the 
present day in the light of the intellectual achievements of the 
past, it tries to gain insight as to what problems are genuine and 
how these can best be formulated. It thus is enabled to develop 
a basis for criticism and to continue the tradition of the older 
philosophical systems, even while discarding and modifying the 
older categories and statement of problems. 

This historical speculative idealism, as occupying the stand- 
point of experience, has never separated the mind from the 
external order of nature. It knows no egocentric predica- 
ment, because it recognizes no ego ‘alone with its states,’ 
standing apart from the order of nature and from a society of 
other minds. It thus dismisses as unmeaning those problems 
which are sometimes called ‘epistemological,’ as to how the mind 
as such can know reality as such. Without any epistemological 
grace before meat it falls to work to philosophize, assuming, 
naively, if you please, that the mind by its very nature is already 
in touch with reality. Instead, that is, of assuming that there 
is an entity called mind, and another entity having no organic 
relation to mind called nature, it assumes on the basis of ex- 
perience that these realities are not sundered and opposed, but 
are in very being and essence related and complementary. The 
relation or rather system of relations that constitute the bond 
between what we call mind and that which is termed nature it 
takes not as external and accidental, as if each of these could be 
real outside of this system, but rather as internal, essential and 
constitutive. We can think of a mind apart from an objective 
order only through an abstraction: to be a mind at all it is 
necessary to be in active commerce with a world which is more 
than an order of ideas. If it is said that this is mere assumption, 
and not proof, I reply that this is the universal assumption upon 
which all experience and all science proceeds. It needs no proof 
because it is the standpoint of experience itself. That it is the 
nature of the mind to know, is a proposition that it is impossible 
seriously to call in question. ‘ But even if this is granted, it may still 
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be urged that there is no ground for maintaining that the involve- 
ment of the two terms is reciprocal, that the relation to mind is 
in any way constitutive of nature. The process of knowing, 
say the neo-realists, does not in any way alter the nature of the 
object. The object is what it is quite apart from any relation 
to the mind which knows it. Indeed, must we not suppose that 
the conscious mind itself, with its function of knowing, appeared 
for the first time in the process of evolution when certain material 
conditions were fulfilled? And if this is true, should not mind be 
regarded as a mere result of natural processes, not as a necessary 
complement to these processes, or as something which they pre- 
suppose? 

These questions involve issues that are so ultimate and far- 
reaching that I would gladly avoid discussion of them, if I could, 
in this preliminary sketch. I think that at this stage it is better 
not to go beyond what may be called the minimum or immediate 
implications of experience. The external order that we call 
nature is something that is at least knowable by mind. That 
seems to be the very least that experience can assume and still 
remain experience. The only alternative assumption is that of 
‘things-in-themselves’ which have only an external relation to each 
other and to mind. But this throws us back from experience to 
the effort to show in abstract terms how experience is made. 
It seems, them, permissible to say that ‘knowability’ is a genuine 
characteristic of things, not an accident external to them. If it is 
the nature of the mind to know, it is also the nature of things to 
be known, and we accordingly seem entitled to assert that the 
order that we call nature is not fully complete apart from this 
relation. Nature, as Kant says, must consist of possible objects 
of experience. This does not imply that such objects must 
exist as representations within the mind. I have already given 
reasons for refusing to accept this statement. It does imply, 
however, that the relation to mind is a constituent moment of 
things, not something added on from the outside. Moreover, 
when we speak of the appearance of mind from the standpoint of 
cosmicevolution we donot think of the process as complete, even in 
its physical aspect, until consciousness has appeared, until the 
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relation to mind which was implicit in it from the first has become 
explicit. 

There are undoubtedly other considerations which might be 
urged as evidence of the essential involvement of nature with 
the life of mind. But it seems better to begin by taking this 
doctrine in the minimum sense in which one may hope it may 
find general assent. Its further implications and more complete 
formulation will appear in a more concrete and convincing form 
in the movement of philosophizing, which is occupied at once 
with the determination of the real and the criticism of the cate- 
gories of knowledge, as parts of the same undertaking. The 
principle of an Absolute experience cannot be accepted at the 
outset on the authority of formal arguments, and indeed when 
introduced in this way it is nothing more than an empty name. 
If it is to have meaning it must grow out of the critical process of 
experience and be justified by this; it must emerge as the result 
which has been defined and rendered concrete by the whole 
process of thought of which it is the necessary outcome; it must 
show itself capable of including and doing full justice to the 
standpoints of the other categories, as well as of supplying the 
demands for fuller intelligibility which they fail to meet. I am 
inclined to think that the criticism that idealists tend to evade 
the real problems of experience by bringing in a kind of ready- 
made notion of an Absolute mind is not always without justi- 
fication. This category of Absolute mind has meaning and 
content only when it is exhibited as growing out of the reflective 
process of experience; it is justified only when it is shown to be a 
necessary standpoint in order to enable reason to overcome actual 
difficulties that present themselves within human experience 
itself. Whether such a conception in the end is indispensable 
as the goal of speculative philosophy is a question which cannot 
be answered by any a priori method. It is only indispensable 
if it concretely proves itself indispensable in the process of dealing 
with genuine problems of experience. Moreover—and _ this 
must never be forgotten—if this conception of an Absolute mind 
is to be anything more than an abstraction, it must come, not 
to destroy, but to fulfill the program and promises of the cate- 
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gories of ordinary experience. It must be capable of justifying 
and completing, while at the same time transforming by illuminat- 
ing, the standpoint of common sense and of the special sciences. 
Such a conception accordingly cannot be the starting-point or 
presupposition of speculative idealism. This philosophy knows no 
royal road to insight, but follows the beaten path of experience. 
Moreover, speculative philosophy is not distinguished from 
common sense and science in its starting-point: it begins where 
they begin without any doubts regarding the reality of the world, 
or any presupposition that it is necessary to stand on one’s head 
and see things in an inverted position in order to see them truly. 
It is distinguished from these other attitudes towards experience 
only as emphasizing and making more explicit the common effort 
of all experience to see things steadily and to see them whole. 
Speculation is not an effort to get beyond experience: its object 
is to see, to comprehend reality through the process of experience. 

I have emphasized this continuity and connection of philosophy 
with the other forms of the intellectual life because I think that 
what has been the popular mode of approach, that of beginning 
with ‘inner experience’ and then raising the question as to how 
objectivity is to be secured, has tended to give the impression 
that philosophy is disparate in purpose and essence from other 
forms of inquiry. And from this belief the conclusion that it is 
not a concern of the ordinary man is a short and easy step. The 
result has been to isolate philosophy from the ordinary life of 
reflection; to make of it something recondite and scholastic. 

Now I will return and attempt to complete the description of the 
standpoint and procedure of speculative idealism. I have already 
pointed out that this philosophy begins by viewing the mind 
and the objective system of nature as complementary and hence 
inseparably related aspects of the conscious life which is ex- 
perience. I should like now to add that a relation which is 
equally obvious, and which also must be accepted as comple- 
mentary, is that of the individual mind to the minds of other 
individuals, what we may speak of as a complementary social 
relation. There are thus three moments or coérdinates whose 


complementary relationship it is the nature of experience to 
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define. Experience is at once an explication or revelation of 
reality, a comprehension of the mind of one’s fellows, and a 
coming to consciousness on the part of the mind of the nature of 
its own intelligence. Philosophy, insisting on seeing things as 
they really are, must proceed with this system of relationships in 
view. The initial reflection necessarily leaves these relationships 
largely undefined; it is, however, sufficient to prevent us from 
falling into the error of attempting to define reciprocally acting 
centers as static and isolated realities. 

There is also a further implication of this standpoint which it is 
important to make explicit at the outset. When once this 
standpoint is adopted, it is no longer possible to view experience 
as made up of existences or entities, each with its own inde- 
pendent self-enclosed center. The objective system of experience 
which all knowledge postulates is, as we have seen, at once my 
experience, the experience of my fellow men, and the nature of 
reality. Of course it is not maintained that the experience of 
any moment is adequate to express the nature of reality or the 
full meaning of my neighbor’s mind. But the experience of any 
moment is not complete as my experience: it is not adequate to 
express my full meaning. In so far as it has any value at all, 
in so far, that is, as it is a genuinely objective experience, it is 
true for my neighbor as well as for myself, and also holds true in 
some sense as a description, or an illustration, of the nature of 
reality. In principle, then, experience is thus universal and 
inclusive. And by this expression I wish to imply two things: 
first, that it is the character of knowledge to claim to exhibit this 
universality and inclusiveness; and, secondly, that it is essentially 
a process of criticism, having the power to discover its own short- 
comings and to proceed step by step to remedy them. 

Now it is at once obvious that such a description of knowledge 
and such professions on its part, are, so long as our thought is 
tied down to the category of existence, not possible. You 
know something of the insoluble epistemological problems that 
arise as a consequence of this limitation. Is the idea, it is asked, 
numerically one with the object which it knows, or are they two 
things? Or do two persons looking at the sun have one and the 
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same idea? How can things which are distinguishable be 
identical, or the many be a one? It is clear that these questions 
admit of no satisfactory answer on the assumption that ex- 
perience and reality are nothing but a compound of bare exis- 
tences. To take even the first step towards comprehending 
reality in its concreteness we must realize that what we call facts 
are values as well, embodiments of universal relations. Both to 
common sense and to philosophy reality reveals itself as tran- 
scending the particularity and mutual exclusiveness of mere 
existences. Philosophy is here endeavoring only to gain recog- 
nition and explicit statement for what is constantly assumed in 
every-day experience. It is as belonging to a system, or perhaps 
an indefinite number of systems, that things are known as 
existing in our ordinary ways of dealing with them; in 
their concreteness they always appear as members of some 
order, as meanings or significances which are not confined to 
an isolated ‘here’ and ‘now,’ as they would be if they were taken 
as bare existences. Even in the special sciences, the point of 
view of value is never eliminated. The special sciences do, 
indeed, succeed in eliminating the subjective and contradictory 
systems of value in which uncritical experience construes things, 
and set up as a common measure some objective system, like 
the system of energy, or the system of life, in terms of which the 
particular facts are read and evaluated. It is not unusual to 
assume that in thus casting out the idols of subjectivity the special 
sciences attain to a realm of pure facts that are not values, to 
existences which are uncontaminated by any relation to a cate- 
gory or hypothesis of intelligence. It is fortunately not necessary 
on this occasion to argue against such a position. There is still 
in these special sciences an appeal to an order or system, and it is 
with reference to this system that the facts are chosen and 
evaluated; but it is to the order of the universe, or, what is the 
same thing, the order of intelligence, rather than to an arbitrary 
system established by the mind of any individual. The various 
orders of the special sciences—for what we call science by no 
means constitutes a single order—are accordingly systems of 
value whose form and character are largely determined by certain 
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assumptions regarding the nature of reality. So long as we 
proceed on the hypothesis that it is the nature of intelligence 
to know, to reveal the nature of reality (and this all forms of 
experience must assume), it is surely contradictory to separate 
existence from value, the particular from a system of laws and 
principles based upon some more general assumption or category. 
The whole nest of illusions against which I am perhaps arguing 
at unnecessary length, appears to arise from a desire to grasp 
reality as it would be if there were not such a principle as intel- 
ligence. And does this not again involve the assumption that 
the nature of reality is to be discovered by looking back to the 
beginning before it was contaminated by the mind, rather than 
on ahead to discover what experience can reveal it to be? All 
attempts to discover an original datum out of which experience 
is made, whether in the form of @ priori rational principles or of 
of the most radical empiricism, are essen- 


the ‘immediate facts 
tially identical in logical method. The assumption which they 
share in common is that the problem of philosophy is to explain 
experience by showing how it is made, rather than to comprehend 
its function and development. In adopting this procedure, 
then, Neo-Realism ranges itself logically with the old meta- 
physics, limiting itself like the latter to an analytic dealing with 
the formal aspects of experience. 

But in the interest of fair play I feel obliged to point out that 
the same logic leads existential or ‘mental’ idealism to 
what is in principle an identical conclusion. For if we say that 
the understanding makes nature, and that the pure forms and 
categories of the mind must be determined apart from any 
matter of experience, we are simply taking intelligence, or mind, 
as an absolute prius, as the realist takes his given entities. In 
both cases alike the appeal is to something a priori, something 
that can be taken in itself as existing independently of what it is 
revealed to be in the process of experience. 

As opposed to the views just described, what I have 
called speculative idealism finds its ideal of truth and reality 
in the nature of experience itself. It appeals to no entities, 
and to no a priori system of logical forms. This experi- 
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ence, as we have seen, presents itself as an individualized 
system composed in some way of other less inclusive individual- 
ized systems, and these it finds grouped about the three recipro- 
cally determining codrdinates, of self, other selves, and nature. 
For further determination of these constitutive moments and their 
relation it has nowhere to look except to the critical process of 
experience itself. Its logic and ideal of truth must be that of the 
concrete universal; so much is determined by the very form of 
experience. But the nature of intelligence and the nature of 
the world must be communicated to the mind gradually through 
the conscious and critical exchange with its social and physical 
environment. We have always to look on ahead for the truth 
about the mind and reality, rather than to assume that these 
are existing data from which experience set out. James some- 
where remarked that things are ‘what they are experienced as’, 
This statement is delightfully ambiguous, but if I am not mis- 
taken, it was intended to suggest that the nature of reality reveals 
itself once for all without reflection to a ‘genial experience of the 
first look.’ Against this, I am of course maintaining that the 
faith of speculative philosophy is that the mind and things are 
what they show themselves to be in the whole course of experience, 
and that they are not once for all ‘given’ at the first moment, or 
at any particular moment. 

But now one must ask, What is the place and function of specu- 
lative philosophy in regard to this course of experience? What 
is the ideal of philosophical experience? The answer must 
surely be, to see things as they are. How is that possible? Well, 
our postulate is that it is the nature of the mind to know. But 
that postulate seems to be rendered nugatory by the fact that 
finite intelligence must always approach experience from some 
particular point of view, with some special purpose of investiga- 
tion which, just because it is special, is inadequate to comprehend 
the truth of the whole. There is no conceivable problem of 
reality as a whole, Professor Dewey is never tired of telling us; 
all problems are specific and defined by a special purpose. Now 
it seems to me that this is never quite true of any form of in- 


tellectual inquiry: there is always in any genuine human inquiry, 
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I venture to think, at least an implicit reference to a more com- 
prehensive problem than that upon which attention at any 
moment is immediately directed. But it is the differentia of 
philosophy that from its standpoint this larger reference is always 
consciously explicit. What constitutes any inquiry philosophical 
is the fact that the specific inquiry is recognized as part of a more 
comprehensive problem. Thinking is viewed as a continuous and 
progressive function which goes on steadily with the workof experi- 
ence, not as a task of solving a series of disconnected problems. 
The postulate that it is the nature of the mind to know, signifies 
that the mind can go on knowing, can progressively overcome its 
onesidedness, can penetrate through the continuity of experience 
more and more deeply into the nature of reality. It is not the 
existential mind of any one moment to which this postulate is 
applied; but the mind as the continuous principle of criticism, 
the mind as the free and comprehensive principle of intelligence. 

I have said that mind is always in contact with reality: 
that all its forms of experiencing must be regarded as pos- 
sessing some truth, however partial and inadequate this may 
be. At ordinary levels of experience it is only as it were the 
surface of mind that is thus involved: the results are fragmentary, 
incomplete, and contradictory. But the freedom and compre- 
hensive character of the mind manifests itself as the principle of 
criticism, which exhibits and removes the limitations and defects 
of the earlier experience by the discovery of a deeper and more 
comprehensive principle of intelligibility. It is in virtue of this 
capacity of going on continuously to correct and complete any 
given experience that it can be said that the mind is able to know. 
Now it seems to me that it is just this free and unlimited spirit of 
critical inquiry that constitutes the ideal of philosophical experi- 
ence. Some breath of this spirit there must of course be wherever 
there is mental life, intellectual curiosity. Philosophy does not 
introduce a new principle: it is just the development and most 
complete expression of the nature of mind. Nor is it true that 
professional students of philosophy necessarily possess and 
exemplify this spirit or that it is lacking in ordinary men or in 
scientific inquirers. It is necessary to remember than an in- 
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dividual is always something more and also something less than 
his profession. But, apart from individuals, it is true that phi- 
losophy is the freest and most systematically comprehensive 
expression of this principle of criticism. Science, as distinguished 
from philosophy, is also critical ; but its criticism is limited to what 
we may call matters of detail; as bare science or unphilosophical 
science it does not criticise its own principles and assumptions 
but accepts them as given, as determining the scope of its prob- 
lems. It is thus not an entirely free inquiry, being conditioned 
by the limitations of the assumptions which it accepts as its 
starting-point. To philosophy, on the other hand, is committed 
the function of making explicit the underlying assumptions and 
purposes of the various stages of experience, and of raising 
questions as to the possibility of obtaining a more direct or more 
adequate mode of approach to the nature of reality. Philosophy 
is thus absolutely free inquiry, without presuppositions in the 
sense that it is able to criticise and transcend any category that 
falls short of the complete range and scope of the whole mind and 
the whole of reality. There is only one thing that it is unable 
seriously to question: its own capacity to advance beyond any 
given limit; only one category that lies beyond criticism, and that 
is the category of intelligence. Within these limits, which are 
the limits of intelligibility itself, there is nothing which is not 
subject to criticism and revision, no predetermined structure of 
reality, and no table of the a priori forms of the mind. Phi- 
losophy is accordingly just intelligence coming to full conscious- 
ness of itself, turning back upon itself and becoming critically 
aware of its working principles; looking forward and taking a 
more comprehensive view of its own purposes, trying all things, 
proving all things, and holding fast to that which critical ex- 
perience reveals in regard to the nature of the world and of 
intelligence. 

Speculative idealism may then be described as occupied either 
with the criticism of the categories of experience, or with the de- 
termination of the nature of reality. For these undertakings, 
though distinguishable, are part and parcel of the same task, and 
must be carried on together. Since the categories are prin- 
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ciples of objective mind, mind in actual commerce with reality, 
they can be discovered and defined only through their actual 
employment in the concrete process of knowing. And on the 
other hand, since reality is in its very nature knowable in terms 
of mind, that is, in terms of some universal principles, deter- 
mination of the real necessarily involves the question of the 
categories and of their systematic relationships. There is accord- 
ingly, I think, no justification for the separation of problems of 
knowledge from problems of reality, although interest in any 
one discussion may center around one or the other phase of the 


common inquiry. 


I have been maintaining throughout this paper that speculative 
idealism must interpret the mind and reality in terms of the 
concrete universal. For the individual alone is real. Now in 
maintaining this concrete position, there are two abstract 
views to be reckoned with which are sharply opposed to each 
other: the one maintaining that only the particular existence is 
real, and the other finding reality in the universal. Both are 
based on the same principle of abstraction, viz., on the separation 
of existence from meaning. But, as I have already suggested, 
in no actual form of experience is this separation ever complete. 
‘Perceptions without thoughts are blind, and thoughts without 
perceptionsempty.’ Nevertheless, twofactsshould be recognized. 
First, that the development of experience is in the direction of a 
constantly greater degree of concreteness or individuation; and 
secondly, in this process of concretion, deliberate abstraction 
(which from the very nature of experience can never be complete 
or final) is a necessary means to the goal. For example, the 
abstract existential point of view adopted by the natural sciences 
is not only necessary and justified for the special purposes of 
these inquiries, but is also indispensable for the more compre- 
hensive task of philosophy. Without the analyses and results 
which are derived from this point of view, it would be impossible 
for philosophy to attain to any concreteness of view, either in 
regard to the parts or the whole of experience. Of course, the 
results thus obtained by the sciences cannot be taken over by 
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philosophy at their face value, so to speak. They have to be 
interpreted and translated into terms of more general signi- 
ficance, through restoring the abstractions that have been made. 

The same point receives illustration from the use which is 
made of abstract terms in logical definitions and descriptions. 
The theory that thinking is a process of abstraction is a necessary 
counterpart of the existential point of view. And, like that 
point of view, it has a relative justification. Thinking involves 
some degree of abstraction; but the abstraction is a means, not 
the end. Concepts are, if you please, methodological instru- 
ments, but they are always fashioned in the interests of the 
concrete purpose of knowledge. Their function cannot be ad- 
equately understood unless one keeps in mind the purpose of the 
knowledge process as a whole, which is of course to reveal the 
nature of individuals. It is, I think, because this final purpose 
of experience has not been kept in mind that it has been possible 
for the doctrine to maintain itself that thinking necessarily 
moves in the realm of abstractions. But no one would seriously 
maintain that abstract classifications and labels represent the 
final goal of thinking, the ultimate achievement of intelligence. 
If it is the nature of the mind to know, the process of reflective 
experience, taken as a whole, must be a process of concretion in 
which abstraction is a mere movement and instrument. 

To render this sketch even approximately complete, an account 
should be given of the way in which the relations between the three 
dynamic codrdinates of experience are to be conceived. These are, 
as we have said, the self, other selves and nature. I have on 
another occasion described the process of intelligence in terms of 
a social dialectic,' and can ony state here that I regard the process 
of thinking as necessarily involving social relations among a group 
of individuals. Regarding the question of the relation of the 
mind to nature, however, I should like to add a few words. In 
the first place, speculative idealism has, I think, to accept nature 
in very much the sense in which it is presented to us by the as- 
sumptions of common sense and the objective sciences as a 
physical order. I fail to find any logical compulsion, in the 

1“ The Social Nature of Thinking,’’ Alumni Bulletin, University of Virginia, 


April, 1916. 
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supposed interest of monism, to ‘reduce’ matter to terms of 
mind, or to interpret it with panpsychism as at bottom composed 
of mind stuff, or psychical entities. All that monism can legi- 
timately demand is that there shall be a universe; it cannot on 
a priort grounds require that this universe shall be all of one piece, 
or stuff. The conception of nature and mind as complementary 
in character satisfies, it appears to me, all the legitimate demands 
of monism. Moreover, I think that there are positive reasons 
for maintaining the contrast between the material order of nature 
and the conscious order of mind.'_ I cannot help feeling that the 
view of nature as a uniform and permanent system of natural 
laws is a necessary element in a rational experience. The con- 
trast (and in a certain sense the opposition to subjectivity which 
we are conscious of when facing natural objects and forces) is an 
important influence and element in a sane and normal life. I 
am unable to conceive how there could be a rational life without 
an apprehension of an objective order, unmoved by our clamor, 
indifferent to our moods, with which we can hold commerce 
only on nature’s own terms. Water does not run up hill; one 
cannot by taking thought add a cubit to one’s stature. We have 
in a very important sense to accept the world as we find it. Now 
such a steady dependable world, so far from being an irritation 
or a balking of reason, appears to me to furnish the only possible 
basis for rationality. It is sometimes said, and truly, I think, 
that one cannot either become or remain a rational being, really 
sane and intelligent, without an interchange of ideas with one’s 
fellows. But, in addition to this social supplementation, I feel 
also that rationality requires for its support and steadying, just 
the element that nature, in its opposition to subjectivity, supplies. 
This consciousness of the need of supplementation from nature 
as a system of objects finds expression in the emotional life as well, 

1 Cf. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, chapter X. The 
following sentences are from page 363: “ It [i. e. Panpsychism] treats the striking 
and thorough-going opposition and inseparability of mind and externality as if it 
had no more significance than a mere congeries of centres of experience belonging 
to different classes and degrees. It transforms the complementariness of mind and 


nature, on which as it would seem, their inseparability depends, by an analysis of 
the one into the other such as wholly to destroy the specialty of function for 


which the one is needed by the other.’ 
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though I am inclined to think that what has been called the 
‘cosmic emotion’ has an intellectual root. At any rate, the 
emotional experience of mental refreshment and renewal from 
the contemplation of natural objects and natural laws is a com- 
mon one, and may help at least to illustrate what I have in mind. 
We could not have a rational experience in a universe consisting 
solely of a community of freely acting psychic beings. We need 
also a material system of things, an order to which we have to 
submit our intelligence and our will, an order that we are unable 
to bully or cajole, but which we can learn to control only by 
understanding and obedience. 

One other consideration: this conception of nature as a fixed 
system of uniform laws has been one of the great achievements of 
civilization. It has been the work of centuries of thought. To 
maintain it requires ceaseless vigilance against the forces of ir- 
rationalism and superstitition. The tendency towards barbarism 
manifests itself not only in such attempts to break down moral 
law and the moral order as are illustrated by the Teutonic nations 
at the present day, but also in a whole group of contemporary 
theories which are only thinly disguised attempts to strip nature 
of her order and rationality in order to revert to some primitive 
superstitition akin to witchcraft and animism. We may say 
“ securus judicat orbis terrarum,” but it is also true that this 
order is something to be maintained by our militant efforts. 

I have spoken of the recognition of a physical order comple- 
mentary to mind, and yet standing opposed to subjectivity, as an 
indispensable basis for the life of reason. Nevertheless, this to 
some minds seems to impose upon knowledge an impassable 
limitation, to be a barrier that meets intelligence as a check, 
which from its very nature shuts it off from reality. The con- 
sequence of such a separation between knowledge and its object, 
or at least between the rational form of knowledge and its object, 
is shown in the doctrine that reality is known, if at all, only in 
some form of feeling, or intuition that transcends the conditions 
of philosophical experience. To accept such a conclusion would, 
of course, be inconsistent with the whole theory of experience 
which I have been attempting to outline. I have introduced 
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this question here because I think it serves as another illustration 
of how the limitations of what I have called the existential point 
of view continue to persist in systems of idealism. Here as 
before the assumption appears to be that knowledge is a literal 
reduction of the object to terms of itself; that to know the object 
it is necessary that I should be the object, or that the object 
should be identical, in terms of existential stuff, with the knowing 
mind.' A rational view of experience is committed to the doctrine 
of identity in difference. There must indeed be identity between 
my meanings and the nature of things; but so long as the object 
remains as something to be known there must also be distinction 
and difference. There seems to me no mystery about this unless 
we arbitrarily insist on making one; reality is surely the only 
standard of comprehensibility. Is not the demand, then, that 
the knowing experience shall be transcended a consequence of 
the limitations of thought that continues to employ the abstract 


categories of existence? 
J. E. CREIGHTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


1 It is, I think, upon such assumptionsas these that Mr. Bradley's dissatisfac- 
tion with the results of logic finally rest. Cf. Appearance and Reality, pp. 544 ff. 











DISCUSSION. 
PROGRESS IN PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 


tik the writers who have been good enough to comment, in the 

May number of this REVIEW, upon my address on “ Progress 
in Philosophical Inquiry,” and to the editor, who has elicited these 
interesting comments and offers me this opportunity of replying to 
them, I must first of all express my thanks. Since the address in 
question was in part an argument for the value of codperation through 
detailed discussion in philosophy, it has at least accomplished some- 
thing in evoking this discussion of its own arguments upon that and 
other issues. Nor does the symposium seem to me to fail to offer 
examples of the usefulness of such discussion. Yet candor compels 
me to confess that the reading of these papers has not been in every 
case an encouraging experience. Certain of the commentators, I 
must recognize, have offered pertinent experimental evidence against 
my proposals—since they illustrate afresh ‘‘ how hard it is to insinuate 
a philosophical idea in its exact and entire meaning into the mind of 
another human being, even though himself a philosopher.” Yet I 
remain unpersuaded that the difficulty lies exclusively in the nature of 
philosophy; and I find myself more convinced than ever of the need- 
fulness of such improvements in the technique of philosophical dis- 
cussion as may enable us to attain at least a higher degree of mutual 
intelligibility. 

For I am first of all compelled to point out that three of the papers 
attribute to me arguments or proposals nowhere to be found in the 
discourse under consideration, and even some which I had therein 
rejected with explicitness and emphasis. Mr. Albee, for example, 
apparently supposes that I entertain the extraordinary project of 
‘“‘mapping out before investigation the presumably significant prob- 
lems’’—that I would impose upon philosophy “bonds” to which no 
science would submit, by insisting that ‘‘such and such only [are] 
the true problems.” On the other hand, Mr. de Laguna complains 
that I do not define narrowly enough the range of properly “ phil- 
osophical"’ questions. Of the two complaints, the latter is certainly 
the better founded; I am at a loss to imagine what portion of my 
discourse can have given rise to Mr. Albee’s misconception. The 
same critic, again, seems to see in my argument as a whole only a 
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fresh example of the old tendency of philosophers to “imitate the 
standpoint and methods of given special sciences” 
venerable a fallacy as modern philosophy can boast.’ I fear that my 
learned critic has become, through his historical studies, so habituated 
to finding this fallacy, that he sometimes sees it when it is not there. 
His conviction that “the real is always the unique” evidently does not 
extend to the ideas of fellow-philosophers, which, rather, he seems in 
some haste to force under familiar categories. For what I had been 
at pains especially to dilate upon was the importance of considering 
“the distinguishing peculiarities of the philosophic enterprise.”’ 
Indeed, Mr. Albee himself is presently to be found objecting to my 
insistence upon one of these peculiarities. It is true that if philos- 
ophy is to be regarded as in any sense a science, it must share the generic 
attributes of all the sciences; it must have some definite method of 
inquiry, some systematic procedure in the observation of data and 
the verification of hypotheses. But its method cannot be borrowed 


“ 


—which is “as 


ready-made from any special science; on the contrary, it must be 
worked out independently by a consideration of the kind of logical 
undertaking in which most philosophizing consists, and by an exam- 
ination, based upon experience, ‘‘of the common types of sources of 
error in the particular class of inquiries in which the science engages.”’ 
To plead for more reflection upon the distinctive nature, difficulties 
and dangers of philosophical inquiry, and to make a few suggestions 
concerning the requirements of a specifically philosophical method, 
was the principal object of the discourse—an object, therefore, pre- 
cisely opposite to that which Mr. Albee ascribes to me. 

That Mr. Bakewell should put before the readers of his comment a 
highly misleading version of my contentions is the more surprising 
from the fact that he delivers an edifying little homily on “the im- 
portance, in dealing with the work of fellow-philosophers, of taking 


,o? 


account of all the ‘considerations,’’’ summons us all “to strive a 
little harder, and with more candor and modesty than is usually 
shown by philosophers, for mutual understanding,” and urges that 
“‘when we go visiting in a fellow-philosopher’s world, we should take 
our urbanity with us.” It is much to be regretted that Mr. Bakewell 
has not chosen to commend these desiderata to us by example as well 
as precept. But in fact, of the two definite criticisms of my sugges- 
tions which are contained in his paper, one imputes to me a preposter- 
ous proposal which I had formally and repeatedly repudiated. Re- 
ferring to the type of encyclopedic work, a ‘““modern Summa Meta- 
physica,” the utility of which I had ventured to suggest, Mr. Bakewell 
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writes: “Apparently, were the proposed plan in operation, we should 
simply have to look in our cartographer’s little book for an authori- 
tative pronouncement” upon any given philosophical question. The 
proposal is, again, represented as conflicting with the truth that in 
philosophy “the voice of authority has no place.’"' The compilers of 
the suggested work are—I am further represented as proposing—to be 
characterized by a “‘scientific parti pris."’ All this is the pure creation 
of Mr. Bakewell’s imagination. What was actually proposed was a 
‘of an undogmatic 


‘ 


collaborative encyclopedia of ‘‘ considerations,” 
and non-partisan kind.”’” It was pointed out that the work in ques- 
tion ‘‘would be by no means compendious, and could not, by virtue 
of its essential principle, be prepared by one person or any small 
; that “it would be no part of the under- 


” 


group of like-minded persons 
taking of the modern Summa to state a final conclusion”; but that its 
object would be to secure, so far as possible, “‘the complete and just 
presentation of the considerations tending to support any philosophical 
thesis,’”’ as those considerations are understood by “‘competent con- 
temporary representatives of that thesis’’—the “judicious reader 
being left to conclude for himself,’’ after the arguments on the opposing 
sides have thus been set in orderly array by their respective repre- 
sentatives. Such was the explicit formulation of the project. Fur- 
thermore, the entire context was such as to show that the purpose of 
the suggested encyclopedia was primarily to serve as a sort of logical 
aide-mémoire—to assist the patient and open-minded philosophical 
investigator to make sure that he has not by inadvertence overlooked 
or misapprehended any considerations which have thus far occurred 
to other philosophers as relevant to his problem. What was pro- 
posed, in short, was a contribution to what Mr. Hocking has happily 
called the “technique of mutuality.” The entire outline of this 
proposal occupied only some four pages, tediously reiterative of such 
explanations as have been cited; yet Mr. Bakewell emerges from his 
exploration of this small portion of ‘‘a fellow-philosopher’s world” 
belaboring a weird caricature of what is actually to be found there. 
mutual understanding’ be- 


“ 


It is scarcely by such methods that 
tween philosophers is promoted. 

Other misconceptions are manifested by two rhetorical questions 
put to me by Mr. de Laguna. ‘“‘ Why,” he asks, “is Professor Lovejoy 
so exasperated at Bergson’s dictum that no man ever had the wit to 

1 Yet Mr. Bakewell, a few sentences later, himseli appeals to the “‘ voice of the 
authority,”’ in a quite scholastic manner, actually treating the acceptance of a 
certain view upon a much controverted question, by an eminent philosopher, as 
“evidence "’ in favor of that view! 
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make more than one contribution to philosophy?” I answer that the 
question entirely misstates the point of the dictum from which I ex- 
pressed aversion. Mr. de Laguna again inquires whether I “ would 
seriously think of dispensing with happy thoughts”’ in philosophy. 
The question had already been plainly answered in the negative 
(p. 146). It illustrates, however, a tendency which seems discernible 
in more than one of the contributors to the discussion—the tendency, 
namely, to assume that when one asserts the value of A, one denies 
the value of B. Some of my critics apparently construe my argument 
for organized and methodical coéperation in philosophizing as a nega- 
tion of the importance of individual insight and invention, and treat 
a plea for more careful precautions against error as if it implied a belief 
that truth can be discovered simply by taking precautions against 
error. It is a pity that discussions among philosophers should not 
by this time be wholly immune from so elementary, and so common, 
a fallacy of obversion. Nothing in my address implied such an 
obversion. ‘“‘ New hypotheses,” as was therein remarked, “have their 
place in philosophy as elsewhere”’; and they naturally originate in the 
creative imagination of individuals. Personal apergus, or what are 
supposed to be such, are the materials out of which all good phi- 
losophies and all bad philosophies are built; and a refinement of the 
methods of distinguishing good building material from bad does not 
enable us to build without any material at all. 

What, however, I should wish to maintain is that in philosophy, 
and perhaps to an unusual degree in recent philosophy, one of these 
two mutually complementary parts of the philosopher’s task has, 
relatively to the other, been dangerously neglected. ‘Happy thoughts,’ 
however indispensable, are of value to a science only after they have 
been subjected to rigorous processes of verification. But in philosophy 
it is easy—and it is unhappily customary—for ingenious minds to 
throw off happy thoughts ad libitum, without applying to them 
methodical and adequate tests. And the possibility and danger— 
though not the necessity—of this arise from the nature of philosophy. 
As the past history of speculative thought shows, there are innumer- 
able false propositions relating to the matters with which metaphysics 
deals, which at one time or another may present themselves to acute 
intellects as true, and even self-evident. As the present conflict of 
opinion among philosophers shows, the probability of error in this 
sort of inquiry is still high. Philosophical hypotheses are not, as a 
rule, subject to prompt refutation or confirmation by physical facts, 
either those of ordinary experience or those revealed by methodical 
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experimentation. A philosopher, therefore, is much more likely than 
any experimental scientist to fall a victim to the first plausible idea, 
or complex of ideas, that flashes upon his mind as the solution of 
some problem in which he is interested—especially if the idea has the 
charm of novelty, and thus arouses the flattering and exciting emotions 
of discovery. 

Another danger which besets the philosopher—especially if he 
commands an attractive style—arises from his relation to his public. 
The investigator in the natural sciences does not primarily address 
himself to the public at large. He reports the result of his inquiries 
in the first instance to fellow-specialists; the man who makes haste to 
proclaim his great discoveries to the laity (which has no competency 
to judge the evidence for them) before they have been submitted to 
the judgment of his peers and have passed through the ordeal of tech- 
nical discussion, is usually looked upon as a charlatan. With the 
philosopher it is otherwise. It is often at the general reader that his 
books are chiefly aimed. But the qualities which the general reader 
most values in philosophical books are not, as a rule, ‘scientific’ 
qualities. The public, for the most part, reads metaphysics as it 
reads poetry—for the moods that it awakens, for the personality which 
it expresses, for the uses of edification to which it can be put, for the 
sense of being in the presence of vastnesses and profundities which it 
affords, often for the mere pleasure of being mystified. At best, it is 
in the philosopher's conclusions, rather than his reasons for them, that 
the average cultivated reader is interested. It is thus entirely possible 
for a philosopher to attain reputation and influence, to ‘stamp himself 
upon his age,’ by virtue of essentially literary rather than philo- 
sophical merits. His ‘success,’ as that is often reckoned, is not con- 
ditioned upon abundance of knowledge, closeness and circumspection 
of reasoning, or even genuine logical perspicacity. And this fact makes 
it still easier for the philosopher to slur his processes of verification. 
The plausible notion which has captivated him is still more likely, if 
skilfully presented, to impress, and perhaps to captivate, the great 
public. And how doubly hard it is for the philosopher who has once 
found disciples to be seriously sceptical of the ‘insight’ which has 
brought him so grateful an experience! 

Since the philosopher’s danger of mistaking the plausible for the 
proved is greater than that of the experimentalist, greater also is his 
need deliberately to equip himself with safeguards against that danger. 
It would be superfluous to remind philosophers of the importance of 


having ‘happy thoughts,’ to insist upon the value of ‘spontaneity. 
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For these things are mainly the gift of nature, not to be commanded 
at will. But it is by no means superfluous to remind philosophers of 
the indispensability for philosophy, as for all other sciences, of caution, 
method, patience and rigor in the testing even of the seemingly most 
promising and persuasive of ‘insights.’ What I attempted at the 
recent annual meeting was not only to direct attention to this (in 
practice) relatively neglected aspect of the work of the philosophical 
inquirer, but also to indicate some details of the ‘precautionary tech- 
nique’ of which our science stands in need. Those details range from 
precautions against the traits of human nature unfavorable to the 
temper of disinterested and patient inquiry, to devices for diminishing 
the risk of the type of logical error from which no philosopher, without 
such methodical precautions, is likely to be immune—the error of the 
‘overlooked consideration.’ What I had hoped a discussion of my 
paper would principally bring forth was a series of further, and 
perhaps better, suggestions for the improvement of our precautionary 
technique. In this hope I have been a good deal disappointed. Mr. 
Hocking has contributed a definite and valuable suggestion of this 
kind, by calling attention to the recurrence in philosophy of a limited 
number of types of inference, and the consequent desirability of at- 
tempting a (historically) exhaustive inventory of the forms of philo- 
sophical argument. But most of the contributors to the discussion 
have preferred to write of other matters. 

Those, indeed, who hold that philosophy is not of the nature of a 
science at all, present a contention which is highly pertinent to the 
theses of my discourse; for they deny the major premise of my argu- 
ment. This denial in its most extreme form is implicit in an aphorism 
which Mr. Albee intimates that he accepts: “the real is always and 
only the unique.” If this were literally true, of course, no science 
whatever would be possible. For science not only necessarily deals 
with universals—with classes, uniformities, recurrences, laws—but it 
also presupposes the communicability of ideas and arguments, and 
therefore the existence of minds that are, happily, by no means 
wholly ‘unique,’ but are rather the vehicles of a common reason. 
Mr. Albee, however, seems to mean by “reality” that which philosophy 
alone investigates, in contrast with the subject-matter of “ordinary 
scientific investigation."" Of philosophy, then, it would still be true 
that, moving in a region where everything is ‘unique,’ it would be 
removed toto coelo from the character of a science; and Mr. Albee 
singularly understates the implication of his aphorism when he infers 


from it only that philosophy, so regarded, requires a technique ‘‘some- 
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what different’’ from that of the other sciences. But I confess that 
I am unable to gain any precise understanding of what Mr. Albee 
means to maintain upon this point. He observes, for example, that 
in phi- 


’ ” 


the uniqueness of all “reality’’ makes “direct codperation 
losophizing ‘‘more difficult than in ordinary scientific work, though 
by no means impossible or undesirable."’ By his premises it should be 
impossible; but if it is possible and desirable, I should suppose its 
greater difficulty would be but a reason for making the greater effort 
to attain it. Yet this obvious inference, too, Mr. Albee refuses to 
draw. Towards the practical proposals which have been made for 
overcoming these undeniable difficulties, and realizing this desirable 
end, he manifests a good deal of aversion; and he offers no alternative 
proposals of his own. 

With those writers who maintain only that a part of the province 
traditionally assigned to philosophy is not capable of a wholly scientific 
and impersonal treatment, I have no controversy. And this I take 
to be one of the theses of Mr. Hollands; perhaps it is all that Mr. 
Albee really intends to assert. There is, doubtless, a “‘ world of appre- 
ciation’’—as was, indeed, somewhat lengthily remarked in my dis- 
course. Where ‘values’ are in question, it is not clear to me that 
strictly ‘objective’ methods of verification are applicable. But 
where ‘appreciation’ alone is possible, there argument has no place, 
In so far as philosophy is (as Mr. Albee and Mr. Hollands maintain) 
akin to art, it is alien to the processes of the laboring reason. And 
I had, on precisely these grounds, urged the necessity of definitely 
segregating these two elements in ‘philosophy.’ Each of them seems 
to me to have corrupted the other; a great part of philosophical writing 
is too ‘appreciational,’ too poetic, to be good logic, and too (osten- 
sibly) logical to be good poetry. I can conceive of no rule of phil- 
osophic method more primary than that the philosopher should 
always be perfectly clear in his own mind, when philosophizing, as to 
whether he is functioning as artist or as man of science—whether he 
is engaged in ‘appreciation’ or in rigorous, objective and conceptu- 
ally communicable reasoning. Most philosophers whom I have met 
usually have the air of arguing. If it is upon quite other business 
that they are really engaged, one could wish to be warned of the fact 
in advance, that one may not waste time in applying logical criteria to 
their utterances. One of our needs—as I tried to point out—is an 
agreement as to which problems are open to impersonal and scientific 
inquiry, and which are not. But it is already, I take it, pretty widely 
agreed that the problems of epistemology and metaphysics are to be 
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dealt with, if at all, by logical methods; that we are here engaged in 
‘description’ and not ‘appreciation.’ It was for this reason that I 
proposed to call the new kind of philosophical encyclopedia a Summa 
Metaphysica, rather than a Summa Philosophica. It is, at any rate, 
with the problems of ‘reality,’ rather than ‘value,’ that it would do 
well, I think, to begin. But, for my thesis, it makes little difference 
what part of philosophy is conceded to be akin to science in its purpose 
and ideal to aim at depersonalized and universally verifiable truth. 
If only there be some such part, then to that part, and to all of it, and 
to it alone, the contentions advanced in my discourse apply. 

Yet I should not be doing justice to my convictions if I did not add 
that this part, whatever its extent, seems to me the one which alone 
rightly deserves the name of ‘philosophy.’ As a form of human 
activity, philosophy has stood, above all, for the belief in a common 
reason and in the possibility of reaching a common understanding of 
the truth. In practice, it has often seemed the most anarchical and 
chaotically individualistic of the provinces of thought; but in principle, 
it has usually been the arch-enemy of intellectual caprice, of un- 
chastened prejudice and of undisciplined individualism. Philos- 
ophers ought, therefore, if they mean to ‘live up’ to this principle, to 
set the practitioners of all the other branches of scientific theory an 
example of orderliness in the conduct of an inquiry, of fully developed 
logical self-consciousness, of well-devised methods for ensuring the 
greatest possible completeness in the enumeration of relevant con- 
siderations, and, most of all, of the ‘technique of mutuality.’ This, 
philosophy is far from having achieved; and the achievement will be 
by no means an easy one. But I find it hard to understand the atti- 
tude of those who are, practically if not avowedly, indifferent to the 
endeavor to realize some actual progress towards such a consummation; 
and who see occasion for alarm in the simple proposal that American 
philosophers shall make an organized effort to think more coépera- 
tively and thereby to diminish the ‘ probable error’ of their individual 
inquiries, and shall, by voluntary consent, devote a fraction of their 
time each year to connected reflection, and to a genuine meeting of 
minds, upon some common and specific problem. 

Several interesting questions touched upon by my critics must be 
here passed over—in some cases because the issues involved are too 
large to be dealt with adequately in the space available, in other 
cases because they are not closely related to the main theme, and in 
yet other cases because the critics have admirably expressed views 
with which I entirely agree. One practical matter must, however 


’ 
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be mentioned in conclusion. Mr. Hocking, Mr. Hollands and Mr, 
de Laguna not only show themselves to be in general sympathy with 
the purpose of bringing about a more effectual organization of col- 
lective effort in philosophy, but also express the opinion that the 
coéperative preparation of the proposed Summa Metaphysica is— 
despite the immense difficulties of the enterprise—well worth attempt- 
ing. Their support of the project encourages the hope that at the 
next meeting of the American Philosophical Association some tentative 
beginning may be madein the execution of the undertaking. Only 
by such a representative and continuing body could an undertaking 
so large be properly sponsored and sustained. 


ARTHUR O. LOVE)joOyY. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDs. 

NV AY I be allowed to thank Professor Urban for his very interesting 
i¥ and suggestive paper on this subject in the May number of 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, and to add some remarks of my own? 
The difficulties of the subject I admit, and it is not quite easy to make 
critical references to the paper. My chief objection to it is that, like 
so much of the discussion of ‘ values,’ it is one-sided and extreme in the 
end, the result being the usual one of depreciation of the values of 
existence or reality. One may very well agree that it would be dif- 
ficult, in this case, to eliminate the value connotation from the judg- 
ment of existence or reality, and yet hesitate to make the salto mortale 
of holding that to have an inner life, and be real as a person is “just 
to have purposes and intentions,” or of saying that “‘in the last analysis 
we exist for ourselves in no other way.”’ Surely this is not the deepest 
conception of being. 

With his fine statement of how much our knowledge of other minds 
is due to meanings, purposes, intentions, values, I am in very large 
agreement, but I can find nothing in the paper—save assertions by him 
and Professor Coe—to substantiate the claim that this is the whole 
truth. My knowledge of my friend is to be confined to purposes, 
meanings, intentions, that float or emanate from him, but him—as 
being, spirit, person—I am not allowed to know. He quotes Helen 
Wodehouse: ‘‘When I contemplate my friend, the contents of my 
mind are made of his spirit and his spiritual activity. For this is what 
enters my consciousness and is present to my thought.’’ Upon this 
Professor Urban remarks: “True enough when properly understood. 


But this spirit is not some sublimation of his psychical states, but his 
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meanings."’ Of course, his “spirit is not some sublimation of his 
psychical states,’’ seeing that his states rather belong to his spirit, 
but it seems rather captious to demand that the statement of Dr. 
Wodehouse be “ properly understood.’”” Why must it be eviscerated 
of its natural meaning? Is it not clear? It is clearer than Professor 
Urban’s paper on the issue, and more satisfactory in statement. I 
have said elsewhere, and in my own way, what comes to substantially 
the same thing. Why should I not know, both that the ‘spirit’ of 
my friend is, and what his spiritual activities are? Does not Professor 
Urban himself blame the functionalists for ‘elimination of the selves 
for which meanings are’’? Why then does he not allow these selves 
to be known, but only their purposes and intentions? Is there to be 
no direct apprehension of spiritual being? Elsewhere, he has con- 
tended, and rightly, that reality is the support of value. Why are the 
values here to be allowed no support in reality? Or at least why must 
the reality that supports them be so hidden and ignored? A good 
deal of this discussion of ‘values’ treats reality or existence as a wid- 
owed mother would do if she were ashamed of the son who was her 
support. I am not saying Professor Urban does so, but the impression 
of his paper is not happy on the point. 

Nor do I find any recognition of the objection, which some might 
raise, that the repeated stress on the fact that my friend's subjective 
states, his sensations and emotions, are his, and not sharable by me, 
is just as true, in that sense, of his subjective states of purpose and 
intention, though the paper never touches on the point. As I have 
said, the paper is another case, for anything that guards to the con- 
trary, of our being allowed to know the ‘grin’ but not the ‘cat,’ and, 
if there is any other way of knowing, we are told that we are “‘ welcome 
to it.” Well, a deeper mode of knowing is welcome to some of us, 
while we accept the pro tanto knowledge which valuing process, as of 
purposes and intentions, brings to us. Varisco says: “My value is a 
value of being. Who doubts it? I have value because I am.” He 
says he means “I” with “all the constituents of the unity of con- 
sciousness.”” But all this existential value Professor Urban’s paper 
appears to negate, or at least toignore. But is it not a deeper knowl- 
edge by far, and one to which the knowledge which he gives us of 
purposes and intentions is complementary? We do not find those 
conscious acts of our friends or fellows, which we call their purposes 
and intentions, in the same mode or sense in which we come upon 
sounds or colors. These purposes and intentions are, as the paper 
emphasizes, different from beings or entities presented in consciousness, 
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and meaning is not a psychical existent; and I regret that I am unable 
to recognize the adequacy of the reasons for the resolution of the 
existential judgment that our fellows are real and have an inner life 
into a purely value judgment. There seems to me a good deal more 
to be done before we go that far. 

These remarks are in no sense intended as a reply to Professor 
Urban’s paper, nor are they meant as a criticism of it; they are a mere 
specification of certain aspects or points on which the paper failed to 
satisfy me. They are made solely from interest in the subject, and 
if, in making them, more required to be said of my mental attitude 
towards the writer, it would be supplied in the highly appreciative 
reference made to Professor Urban’s elucidations of the subject of 


value in the work I have just published. 
James LINDSAY. 
IRVINE, SCOTLAND. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Fundamentals of Psychology. By W. B. Prttspury. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1916.—Pp. ix, 562. 

This text, the author tells us in the preface, is intended to fill the 
existing gap between elementary text-books and the larger treatises. 
It presupposes no previous acquaintance with the subject, but gives a 
fuller treatment of the topics discussed than do most of the current 
texts, being designed to cover the whole of the first year’s work in 
psychology. 

After a chapter of general introduction, the book begins with the 
usual indispensable account of the nervous system, which, while clear 
and readable, does not impress the reviewer as being noteworthy. 
The further order of topics and the relative space allotted to each is 
more significant. Sensation, with special reference to vision, is first 
treated at length. Then follows a chapter on attention and selection, 
which evidently is intended to prepare the way for the longer treatment 
of perception which succeeds it. Chapters on memory and reasoning 
complete the treatment of the cognitive side of mind. This is fol- 
lowed by the topics of instinct, feeling and affection, emotion and 
temperament, the general principles of action with special reference 
to will, and a concluding chapter on the self. 

As may be surmised from the topics and their order, the book is not 
written from the standpoint of any single one of the well-marked 
schools of psychological theory. The author tells us in the preface 
that he has “drawn upon the work of all schools without reference to 
the theories that the workers held, and has stated the results in terms 
that seemed most suitable to the particular material.’ Thus the 
material presented under sensation and perception is stated in terms 
of a structuralism, while the later chapters dealing with action profess 
a mild behaviorism. 

This frank eclectism of procedure has in a general way the charac- 
teristic merits and defects of all eclectism. The book is by no means, 
however, as this statement may seem to imply, a catalogue of bare 
facts devoid of intelligible context and unillumined by theoretical 
explanation. No one acquainted with Professor Pillsbury’s other 
work would suspect him of that. On the contrary, while questions 


of theory are kept in the background and little controversial matter 
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is introduced, it seems to the reviewer that the student would acquire 
a decided interest in questions of theory from a study of the book, 
especially if he were reflectively inclined. This is, of course, as it 
should be. The book is written with an evident interest in theory 
and with a rare openmindedness and lack of dogmatism. This open- 
mindedness, indeed, has impressed the reviewer as the outstanding 
quality of the work, the more noteworthy in that it is not universally 
exhibited by contemporary psychologists. The student should 
emerge from the study of the work not merely with a certain amount 
of psychological information, but better off intellectually. 

If he were given to very earnest reflection, however, he would 
probably emerge with a certain confusion of mind. The present 
state of psychological science is undoubtedly confused and the very 
impartiality of the author’s procedure is calculated to reflect this 
confusion. A narrower structuralism, or a completer functionalism 
(toward which the author confesses he inclines), would have given a 
more unified and consistent treatment. Thus sensation and per- 
ception are treated from the standpoint of structure, while the affective 
and volitional life is professedly treated in terms of behavior. As a 
result, the cognitive side of mind is left almost wholly unconnected 
with affection and action. For a narrow structuralism this would not 
matter perhaps, but viewed more largely—and as we believe Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury himself really views it—it must appear as a serious 
weakness. 

The disadvantage of the author’s procedure is especially evident in 
the treatment of instinct. The topic of instinct is not treated at all, 
it will be noted, until late in the book, after all the material relating 
to cognition has been presented. But surely a study of instinct is as 
fundamental to the understanding of the facts of perception and at- 
tention, to say nothing of sensation, as it is to affection and emotion. 
No one would think of writing an elementary work on psychology in 
these days without prefacing it with an account of the nervous system. 
But although this is often given in detail as to the minute structure of 
cells and their modes of connection, it too often happens that practi- 
cally no attention is paid to the fundamental and significant facts of 
its larger functioning. Consequently, beyond an occasional reference, 
almost no real use is commonly made of the physiological material. 
Thus of prime importance to the psychologist is the fact that the 
nervous system is functionally composed of a number of congenital 
elementary systems of response corresponding to the inherited reflex 
and instinctive modes of behavior, and that all its later functioning 
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is the result of the development and complication of these inherited 
functional units. Professor Pillsbury recognizes the existence of these 
inherited functional systems and their importance to the understanding 
of the phenomena of feeling and action. That they could be made to 
throw as much light on the facts of perception and conception one may 
surmise that Professor Pillsbury would admit. The reviewer recalls a 
suggestive article published by him some years ago on the réle of the 
type in conceptual thinking, which would seem to accord with such 
a view. But he has made no use of such a principle of explanation. 

In the chapter on attention, in particular, his neglect of it seems 
especially unfortunate. He has all the materials at hand for a unified 
and illuminating treatment of this topic of crucial importance, but 
nowhere in the chapter does he bring them together. Indeed, it is 
precisely in the treatment of attention that the author’s eclecticism 
shows most plainly its inherent weakness. From the title of the 
chapter, “Attention and Selection,” it might be supposed that the sub- 
ject was to be presented from the standpoint of behavior. It isso pre- 
sented in part, but not explicitly or consistently enough to save the 
treatment from confusion. The chapter opens with the statement that 
no study of mental life can be content with an enumeration of sensation 
elements and the laws of their association. These, it is said, may give 
“the materials of mind, but to understand either action or conscious- 
ness much more is required.’"* Surely there is confusion here. What 
is this ‘action’ which is set over against the materials of mind? 
As falling within mental life it might be supposed to mean mental 
activity of all sorts. But why then distinguish it from consciousness? 
As a matter of fact, this term, as well as others, is presumably employed 
because of its very ambiguity in order to avoid the difficulties incident 
to a consistent distinction between bodily and mental. The same 
confusion appears in the use of ‘selection.’ The selection with which 
attention is equated is at once, it seems, the selection by the organism 
in its responses of possible physical stimuli, and the varying preemi- 
nence of focal elements of content in the field of consciousness. Now 
these two phenomena are doubtless related, but they cannot be iden- 
tified without endangering the clearness of the presentation. Moreover, 
the selection among possible physical stimuli exhibited by the organism 
in its responses is not identifiable with attentive response, since it is 
inclusive of the simpler reflex and merely habitual types of response. 
An account of attention which was based on an explicit study of at- 
tentive behavior as related to and distinguished from other types of 

1P, 238. 
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behavior would have the merits of clearness, and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, could be made the foundation for a really illuminating treat- 
ment of the whole range of the phenomena of attention. Our author, 
however, adheres too closely to the structuralistic tradition to achieve 
such a result. Instead of following up the treatment of attention as 
selection, he at once shifts to a discussion of the change in attribute 
consequent upon variation from margin to focus of conscious field, 
and acomparison of this change (in clearness) with increase in intensity 
of the stimulus. The biological significance of this is not pointed 
out, although it would serve to lend significance to the comparison. 
Again, the various movements and strains characteristic of attention 
are described and their effect in qualifying the content of the attentive 
state is pointed out. A functional treatment of these responses is not 
omitted, but it is confined to describing the effectiveness of the move- 
ments of accommodation, etc.,in bringing the stimulus attended to into 
consciousness and keeping it there. How much would have been 
added to this treatment if it had been pointed out, first, that stimuli, 
and variations in stimuli, that are of biological importance to the 
organism tend to call out responses, and that these responses are 
limited at first to the simple types of congenital behavior before re- 
ferred to. Secondly, it might have been shown how this simple sort 
of behavior develops into characteristically attentive behavior, when, 
as a result of experience, a stimulus tends to call out more than one 
sort of response, and thereby produces a widespread activity among 
the various functional elements of the nervous system, involving cross- 
inhibitions and mutual facilitations. If this were clearly stated, the 
function of the movements of accommodation and general bodily 
tension in preparing the way for the ultimate response would become 
really intelligible, as would also the significance of the enhancement 
of the content in the focus. With such a frankly behavioristic foun- 
dation, other topics taken up by Professor Pillsbury, such as condi- 
tions of attention, both objective and subjective, the number of objects 
one can attend to simultaneously (usually so barren a bit of experi- 
mentalism), and the part played by purpose or mental attitude, all 
could be mutually related and illuminated, instead of being left in 
perplexing isolation. 

The latter part of the chapter seems to the reviewer more adequate. 
Account is taken of the social factor; and while more, perhaps, might 
have been made of this had the arrangement of topics been different, 
its introduction adds distinctly to the chapter. At the very end comes 
the physiological explanation of attention, which just fails to furnish 
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the needed connection. “Attention,” the author writes, ‘may best 
be pictured as a preparation of one tract or set of tracts for action.” 
“The influence of attitude or purpose is the result of the spreading 
to a large number of associated paths of the impulse developed by the 
stimulus that arouses the attitude.’ A little later, speaking of edu- 
cation, he writes: “It is essentially a process of organizing cerebral 
cells into groups so that one entire group, as well as some particular 
associate, may be aroused or partially aroused by a suitable stimulus.’ 
What is lacking is, in a word, the relating of this to the fundamental 
fact of instinct. Education is not a primary but a secondary organ- 
ization, a reorganization of simple congenital associations; and the 
phenomenon of attitude or purpose is a natural outcome of this more 
developed functional organization. 

In spite of these characteristic defects of the work, due for the most 
part to the author’s conservatism, it is undoubtedly a valuable and 
interesting text. The weaknesses which it exhibits are not peculiar 
to it, but belong in large part to the present transitional state of 
psychological theory. To overcome them altogether would be a task 
of theoretical construction not commensurate with the limits of a text- 


book. 
GRACE A. DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


The Psychology of Religion. By GrorGce A. Cog. University of 

Chicago Press, 1916.—Pp. 365. 

Two features of this book: which greatly contribute to its value must 
be named at the outset. The first is the transparent candor with 
which the writer sets down a list of his “attitudes with respect to 
religion and to the psychology cf religion” that the reader may “duly 
weigh"’ the author’s “tendencies . .. made explicit rather than 
carried along as suppressed premise:"’ (pv. xi). The second of these 
general advantages of the book is the successfulness of Professor Coe’s 
effort “to provide, particularly in the alphabetical and topical bib- 
liographies, convenient apparatus for following up problems, and 
especially for setting them in a scientific perspective” (p. ix). Dr. 
Coe does not, however, limit himself to giving bibliographical as- 
sistance; and his criticism, though everywhere sympathetic, is keen 
and discriminating. Thus, he compares in illuminating fashion 
“Leuba’s procedure” with “that of traditional theology. Both,” 
he says, . .. “define religious experience from the standpoint of a 


1P, 265. 
2 P, 266. 
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present valuation of it rather than from the standpoint of the ex- 
perience itself.” Other illustrations will be given of Dr. Coe’s sug- 
gestive criticism. 

The outstanding teachings of the book may be considered under two 
main heads: psychological conceptions and conceptions of religion. 
Professor Coe stresses the naturalness and the valuational nature of 
religion; he conceives of consciousness as personal, functional, and 
social. To the psychological doctrines the reader’s attention is first 
directed. 

(1) Throughout the book stress is laid upon the fact that “we must 
have an empirical science of self-realizations, or, in short, of selves’’ 


‘ 


(p. 19). ‘‘The possessive ‘my’”’’ we are further told “stands for a 
phase of experience as it is given. It is a datum, not a derivative 
through analysis or through association. We can, indeed, pull apart 
the items that we call mine, as my clothes, my body, and my pains 
and pleasures. But we can not arrive at a ‘mine’ by the reverse 
process of adding together items which to start with are merely ‘this’s’ 
and not already ‘my’s.’ Each ‘my’ is a unique datum, each self is 
an individual’ (p. 196). This science of selves, Coe adds, “is psy- 
chology par excellence, because its data are the most concrete and the 


‘ 


most distinctive’ (p. 19). Coe teaches, to be sure, that ‘“‘we must 


analyze mind process just as we do the movements of the planets,”’ 


and that “neither human affection nor religion has any claim to 
exemption from this taking to pieces’’ (p. 12); but he points out that 
“each result of analysis, each sensation, feeling, or other ‘element’ 
of structural psychology is simply a particular, discriminable aspect 
of a self-realizing life’’ (p. 19). And, though he welcomes the ‘ whole- 
some’ influence of behaviorism on psychology, he shows that it simply 
ignores a great part of the behavior of persons to each other (p. 18). 

(2) A psychology of selves is for Coe afunctional psychology. He 


‘ 


defines ‘mental function’ as “ mental action directed toward further- 
ance of life’’ but he everywhere stresses the ‘preferential’ nature of 
psychological, as contrasted with biological, functions. ‘‘A function,’’ 
he says, “is to be defined by reference to the advantage or value 
toward which the process in question moves” (p. 23); but whereas 
the biological ‘‘object under investigation’’ does not seek the end 
which the investigator attributes to it, “‘ mind as we know it best may 
be described as . . . seeking the preferred thing and experiencing 
success or failure’ (p. 22). The object of this preferential function 
is ‘value,’ defined as ‘anything experienced or thought of as satisfying 


or the contrary’ (p. 20). This personalistic conception of the psycho- 
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logical function is sharpened by Coe’s criticism on Ames and on King. 
“To think of human functions as merely complex cases of subhuman 
function as King seems to do endangers,” we are told, “the functional 
point of view altogether” (p. 30, footnote 1). 

(3) The life-seeking, desiring, or functioning self is always a 
social self. Though each self is, as has appeared, a unique individual 


(p. 196), yet “‘comparison of mine and thine, and give and take 
between me and thee, are included in the stuff of which my ‘me’ 
consists. That is, social communion is the very experience that gives 
the ‘me’ any meaning at all” (p. 198). In “the social reference of the 
self,"’ Coe elsewhere says, “‘lies the tang of selfhood”’ (p. 253). Pro- 
fessor Coe vigorously denies the obscurity of the conception of self 
thus reached. Such “obscurity,’”’ he says, ‘has been imported into 
[the concept of self] by attempting to construe the more clear (our 
socially communicable desires and purposes) in terms of the less clear 
(animal life that lacks means of communication)”’ (p. 30). 

From this summary account of Professor Coe’s conception of the 
self we have now to turn to his doctrine of the religious self—in other 
words, to his psychology of religion. Here, the emphasis, as already 
indicated, falls on two points. (1) In the first place, with special 
vigor and effectiveness, Professor Coe insists upon the fact that 
“the psychology of religion is properly nothing but an expanded chap- 
ter of general psychology”; that ‘we are dealing with something not 
separate in its elements from the most commonplace facts of mental 
life’’ (p. 6), “‘that religion lies wholly within the natural psychological 
order, just as regard for one’s family or seeking to buy at the lowest 
price’ (p. 321). “Even communion with God,” he says, “is an 
extension of love and friendship as they are experienced among men” 
(p. 70). He opposes with equal vigor the “theory of intuition as a 
source of knowledge in matters of fact’’ and the “habit of assuming”’ 
that the religious experience “‘ has laws of its own, different from those 
of nature at large” (p. 9). (2) Coe’s definition or description of 
religion is “in terms of value”’ (p. 62). “Any reaction,” he says, 
“may be considered as religious to the extent that it seeks ‘life’ in 
the sense of completion, unification, and conservation of values—any 
values whatever. Religion,” he adds, “does not introduce any new 
value: it is an operation upon or within all our appreciations”’ (p. 70). 
And again: ‘Wherever men intensely identify themselves with some- 
thing as their very life, there you will almost certainly find ‘religion’ 
the descriptive term” (p. 69) as when you “encounter a ‘religion’ of 
beauty ... of science ... of duty.” More than this, the great 
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“‘turning-points of religious consciousness’’ are marked by a “‘crit 


It should be noted that 


icism of desires,” a ‘revaluation of values.’ 
Professor Coe, in spite of his stress on the inherently social nature of 
every self and on the essentially social origin and genesis of religion, 
rightly recognizes (especially in chapter IX) the individual aspect of 
the religious experience. 

This concept of religion as valuation—throughout referred to as a 
‘significant,’ or ‘fruitful,’ or ‘interesting’ conception, and not as an 
exhaustive description—is regarded by the writer of this notice as the 
vaguest and the least illuminating portion of this book. There is, of 
course, no question that the religious consciousness ‘functions’ and 
‘values’—in the sense of feeling, desiring, seeking and purposing. 
(To the reviewer, however, these latter terms, enriched as they are 
by long use, are incomparably fuller and warmer than the more 
general and technical expressions ‘functioning’ and ‘valuing,’ which 
engulf and obliterate so many delicate distinctions.) But to let the 
word religion cover every form of valuing consciousness is—to borrow 
Coe’s comment on another word (p. 188)—‘‘to make the term scien- 
tifically useless.’’ This seems indeed to be virtually admitted when 
it is stated that “if the question be asked wherein . . . religious 
value is distinct from ethical the answer is that it is not distinct from 
ethical or any other value” (p. 74). 

In the reviewer's opinion the religious experience may and should 
be differentiated from other forms of ‘valuing’ consciousness by its 
object—a being or beings regarded as greater than oneself and realized, 
or (at least) treated as personal. Professor Coe is prevented from 
reaching this conclusion largely because it seems to him to involve an 
intellectualistic view of the religious consciousness (pp. 60 ff.), whereas. 
it is certain that one may ‘feel’ and ‘value’ as well as ‘conceive’ and 
‘argue’ superior beings and persons. Coe’s acceptance—too un 
critical an acceptance, in the reviewer's opinion—of the reality of a 
pre-animistic form of religion’ doubtless constitutes another reason 
why, instead of teaching (as he does) that the object of religion tends 
to become personal, he does not teach that this object of the religious 
experience is personal since, even if it be not so conceived, it is always 
treated, alike in primitive and in contemporary rites and prayers 
in the way in which only selves, or persons are treated. 

Many other passages of this book merit detailed comment. Its 

1Pp. 81, 102, et al. But cf. p. 260, mote, for recognition of the fact that men 
are unlikely to ‘‘ devote themselves ... to... such abstractions as ‘ laws.’ ”” 
(Is it more likely that men will devote themselves to mana conceived as impersonal 


force?) 
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author expressly disclaims an attempt at ‘a balanced treatment of 
the whole subject of the psychology of religion. Rather,’’ he says, 
“I have brought into the foreground the problems that seem to be 
the most pressing at the present moment” (p. x). He has chapters, 
among others, on “ Racial Beginnings of Religion,’ ‘‘The Genesis of 
the Idea of God,”’ “ Mysticism,”’ “‘ Prayer,” and a very discriminating 
consideration of “‘ Religion and the Subconscious.”’ In his discussion 
of “ Religion as Group Conduct” he distinguishes in acute and useful 
fashion the “religious crowd"’ whose action is “coéperation produced 
by suggestion, that is, the suppression of inhibitions” (p. 121); “the 
sacerdotal group” in which “‘a few command and the many obey” 
(p. 130) so that “the unity is brought about by systematized suggestion 
through sacrifice and sacrament, ritual, a code of commands and 
prohibitions” (p. 126); and, finally, the “deliberative group that 
achieves unity by means of . . . the free variation of thought and 
desire among its members” (p. 132). In the admirable chapter on 
““Mental Traits of Religious Leaders,’"’ Professor Coe groups leaders 
as shamans, priests, and prophets, and shows how “the qualities 
that underlie all three types of leadership’’ may coexist in one in- 
dividual. He dwells with special warmth on the character of the 
prophet. His “fundamental trait,’ he says, “is a broad and intense 
sociality that transcends mere institutionalism because it individualizes 
men as objects of love. The leader is now, in a high ethical sense, the 
lover, and he is able to lead because he loves, and therein represents 


God” (p. 186). 
Mary WHITON CALKINS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The Purpose of History. By Freperick J. E. WoopBripGE. New 

York, Columbia University Press, 1916.—Pp. vi, 89. 

Not less to the student of history than to the philosopher is the 
appeal of these three cogent lectures delivered last year by Professor 
Woodbridge at the University of North Carolina. They stop short, 
indeed, of a complete philosophy of history. Their aim, we are told 
at the outset, is not ‘“‘another attempt to find the increasing purpose 
running through the ages,” but only, “through an examination of 
what the historian himself proposes, to discover in what sense the idea 
of purpose in history is appropriate, and to what ideas we are led when 
we think of history as the record of human progress.”’ Their con- 
clusions, too, are summed up in advance by the lecturer himself: 
‘There is discoverable in history no purpose, if we mean by purpose 


some future event towards which the whole creation moves and 
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which past and present events portend; but there is purpose in history, 
if we mean that the past is utilized as material for the progressive 
realization, at least by man, of what we call spiritual ends. More 
generally, history is itself essentially the utilization of the past for 
ends, ends not necessarily foreseen, but ends to come, so that every 
historical thing, when we view it retrospectively, has the appearance 
of a result which has been selected, and to which its antecedents are 
exclusively appropriate. In that sense purpose is discoverable in 
history. But this purpose is not single. History is pluralistic and 
implies a pluralistic philosophy. There are many histories, but no 
one of them exists to the prejudice of any other. And, finally, progress 
is not aptly conceived as an evolution from the past into the future. 
Evolution is, rather, only a name for historical continuity, and this 
continuity itself is a fact to be investigated and not a theory which 
explains anything, or affords a standard of value. The past is not 
the cause or beginning of the present, but the effect and result of 
history; so that every historical thing leaves, as it were, its past 
behind it as the record of its lifein time. Progress may mean material 
progress when we have in mind the improvement in efficiency of the 
instruments man uses to promote his well-being; it may mean rational 
progress when we have in mind the idealization of his natural impulses. 
Then he frames in his imagination ideal ends which he can intelligently 
pursue and which, through the attempt to realize them, justify his 
labors.” 

3ut how does the lecturer make his way to these conclusions? 
Taking his departure from Herodotus and his purpose to record what 
men have done in order that their deeds may be remembered and in 
order that they may be understood, he finds that human history, 
whatever its field, has preserved this aim. Yet history has forever 
needed rewriting, and not alone because of differing field or ripening 
method, but for the deeper reason that the truth of history is a living 
and dynamic truth. The past grows and expands with every fresh 
study of it. History is itself a career in time. Whether the historian 
give us what has happened in the perspective of the time in which it 
happened or in terms of the outlook and perspective of his own day, 
his history is an active conservation of events in time, revealing their 
truth, their meaning, and something like an order or purpose in 
human affairs. 

But what is, then, this truth and meaning, or in what sense may we 
appropriately speak of a purpose in history? With this question the 


ecture ‘‘From History to Philosophy” gives place to that on ‘The 
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Pluralism of History.”” ‘Truth’, it urges, when applied to history, 
has a double meaning. Used of the record of what has happened it 
may be constant; but used of the understanding of what has happened 
it is ever growing. One correct understanding of what has happened 
does not displace another as truth might displace error; one supple- 
ments and enlarges another. Though the historical past is not the 
real past, but only its progressive recovery and conservation, there is 
in it for events and men a kind of continuing life. The life of knowl- 
edge, of memory and imagination, is itself a continual recording of 
what has happened, a continual understanding of it, and a continual 
putting of it in a new and enlarged perspective. But this conservation 
of our yesterdays is not so much a perpetuation as a utilization, an 
incorporation of what has happened into what does happen, of yester- 
day into to-day. It is a false conception of time that has sometimes 
pictured our journey through life like a journey through space, with 
events coming successively into view like pages in a book we are read- 
ing, not writing, or as if whatever happens were the effect of what has 
already happened rather than the active conservation and working 
over of what has already happened. The movement of time is really 
not a movement from the past to the future, but-from the possible 
to the actual. Everything that grows or changes manufactures a 
past by realizing a future. 

Other things besides our knowledge grow—animals and plants, and 
the stars even. They, too, have a history, and it may be that their 
history is not unlike in character to our own growth in knowledge. 
Human experience is but one kind of history, namely, history conscious 
of itself. Now, history in this sense is purposive and selective. It 
selects a career to be depicted and the events and circumstances 
relevant to that career—and not because selection is a device of the 
historian, but because only so can history be intelligible. It is not 
in the sense of design, intention, foresight, that purpose is discernible 
in history, but in that of the converging of means upon a specific end 

that end to be conceived not in terms of any goal ultimately reached, 
but in terms of the career of which it is the termination, a career in 
which the present is continually adding to and completing the past. 
Apart from beings who foresee and plan there appears to be no evidence 
of intention in the world. To say that nature is full of purpose does 
not mean that nature has been framed in accordance with some pre- 
conceived plan, but rather that nature is a historical process, the con- 
version of the possible into the actual in such a way that there is con- 


served a progressive record of that conversion. 
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But from the selective character of history it follows that history 
is pluralistic. The history of England is its many histories. Any 
career may be as comprehensive as desired, but the more inclusive it 
is the more restricted it becomes. The history of Milton contains 
details which the history of English literature will omit; and the 
history of the cosmos shrinks to nothing when we try to write it’ The 
only universal history is the exposition of what history itself is, the 
time process stripped of all its variety and specific interests. Con- 
sequently, a single purpose is not discoverable; there are many pur- 
poses. When we try to reduce them all to some show of singleness we 
again do no more than try to tell what a temporal order is like. It is 
metaphysics and not history we are writing. 

This is the kernel of Professor Woodbridge’s message; but its corol- 
laries too are interesting, and it is not hard to see against whom their 
point is turned. The many possible histories differ, he says, in 
incidence of choice or emphasis, not in rank. History is equally 
warranted in making man an incident in the universe or in making the 
universe the theatre of man’s career. Absolutely considered the 
history of man can claim no preéminence over that of the stars; for 


history is the denial of absolute considerations. But that does not 
imply that for men any history is good enough. If no history can 
clain preen inence, none can be robbed of its own distinction. The 
fact that the morning stars do not sing together is not the universe’s 
estimate of the value of poetry. Nor may men write their own history 
as if it were something else than a human enterprise, seeking to read 
their destiny from the constitution of matter, or from the mechanism 
of the physical world, or from the composition of chemical substances, 
as once they sought to read it from the stars ascendant at their birth. 
If we may not anthropomorphize matter, neither may we materialize 
man. Man is of course a part of nature; but he cannot be taken out 
of nature and nature be then called on to explain him. All time 
processes are histories, but man only is the writer: historical com- 
prehension becomes the significant trait of human history. To live 
in the light of a past remembered and understood is to live the life 
of intelligence—to see how means converge upon ends, and so to 
discover means for the attainment of ends. It is thus that human 
history becomes the record of human progress, teaching us how that 
progress is to be defined, and so revealing the purpose of man in 
history. 

The concluding lecture, on ‘‘ The Continuity of History,” is perhaps 
adequately summarized in the opening survey. If less rich in new 


horizons, it is not less efiective in the brushing away of cobwebs. 
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In an introductory note to the little volume the author acknowledges 
his special debt to Bergson, Dewey, and Santayana. Their influence 
is patent, and some of his ideas betray a longer pedigree; but essentially 
the vigorous reasoning is his own. What he offers us is, in the main, 
a point of view. Its application, its illustration, its varied phrasing, 
busy him more than does the demonstration of its validity. But the 
phrasing is fresh and vivid, the viewpoint lofty and novel and self- 
commending. The welcome of a pluralism in history floods the dis- 
cussion with freedom like the lifting of a roof. To the present re- 
viewer the little book seems to bring distinctly nearer that harmony 
of idealist with naturalist toward which the philosophy of history has 


of late been hopefully drifting. 
GEORGE L. Burr. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
La philosophie sociale et la guerre actuelle, Par J. MAXWELL. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1916.—pp. vii, 207. 

This little book is by an author who has published several works on social 
psychology and criminology. The modesty of its preface disarms the critic; 
and the book is easily and quickly read, and well worth reading. It states 
the causes and nature of the war more adequately and clearly than many a 
longer work, and gives a lucid picture of the problems arising from it as they 
appear to a thoughtful Frenchman addressing his fellow-citizens. The point 
of view throughout is that of the lawyer. 

The philosophie sociale which is here applied is perhaps, as the preface 
remarks, not profound or original; but it is at least, so far as it goes, for the 
most part sensible and sound. It reduces to two or three principles, about as 
follows: 

1. The development of European civilization has tended to extend to inter- 
national relations ‘‘the principles of justice and equity admitted in the law 
which regulates relations between individuals.’ Germany, with its theory of 
the absolute state, represents an archaic and arrested state of moral develop- 
ment; the consequence of its putting this theory into practice is hideous 
barbarism. ‘La Kultur divinise l’'Etat, le met au-dessus de la morale, en 
dehors de la bonne foi. Son avantage, tel du moins que !’intelligence inférieure 
de ses chefs le concoit, est son unique principe directeur. I] n’a aucun respect 
de la loyauté, aucun égard pour la faiblesse de nations, qui pour étre petites 
par leurs dimensions, peuvent é@tre grandes par leurs traditions, leur gloire, 
leur civilisation. La force et l’intérét matériel existent seuls et produisent 
naturellement Ja brutalité, la violence, le pillage, le mensonge, les expéditions 
militaires contre des vieillards, des femmes, des enfants. Guerre perpétuelle, 
tel est l'Idéal civilisateur germanique. Guerre par la violence ouverte et la 
terreur, ou guerre par les armements, les intrigues, la lutte industrielle et com- 
merciale. Guerre sans tréve, avec des soldats, des commis-voyageurs et des 
espions. . . . Nous luttons pour le respect de l’honneur et de la justice, pour 
la civilisation moderne, en un mot, contre la barbarie primitive.” 

2. War does not justify crime, and the state which behaves as if it did, starts 
a process of moral degeneration in its citizens which will in the long run 
inevitably affect their actions as private individuals. Individuals who commit 
crimes, proscribed as such in the laws of their own country, against the citizens 
of another country, must be punished. The state of war does not excuse 
them, save in so far as they are executing the formal and specific orders of a 
superior officer; in such a case, this superior officer is the responsible criminal. 
Such criminals should be tried at the conclusion of the war before special 
tribunals, representing if possible all civilized nations. 
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3. There is also a collective criminality arising from “la participation col- 
lective d'une nation a une guerre d’agression, de convoitise, de malhonnéteté 
sociale." Germany, M. Maxwell holds, is guilty of this in every sense. The 
war wasone of premeditation, aggression, and bad faith; its excesses were pre- 
meditated and systematically prescribed. The nation is entirely at one with 
its rulers in the war. Sanctions and damages are rightly to be exacted; the 
principles of civil procedure apply here, as those of the criminal law do to 
individuals. If state property does not suffice, private property must be 
attached; and M. Maxwell insists that for the sake of its own future, and 
as a guarantee, France must occupy the entire left bank of the Rhine until the 
German people have reorganized their government, and the inhabitants of the 


occupied provinces freely choose to return. 
EpmuND H. HOLLANDs. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


War and the Ideal of Peace. By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. New York, 

Duffield and Company, 1915.—pp. 234. 

The purpose of this book, as the sub-title indicates and as the author ex- 
plains in his introduction, is to present ‘‘a study of those characteristics of 
man that result in war, and of the means by which they may be controlled.”’ 
As a matter of fact, however, the book by no means confines itself to this 
somewhat definite subject, but spreads out into a sort of general philosophy 
of peace, the greater part of which has no close connection with the psycho- 
logical problem which the author proposed to discuss. Part I, which the 
author calls “Basic Problems’’ and which covers more than one-third of the 
book, is really a system of metaphysics in outline, and while the control of 
those characteristics of human nature which lead to war might be undertaken 
by one who accepts this metaphysics, the problem is just as meaningful and 
the solution just as possible from the point of view of a dozen other systems. 

The occasion for this metaphysical introduction is the author's desire to 
refute those who regard the recurrence of war as a ‘law of nature.’ It would 
seem as if a very simple explanation of the meaning of the words would be 
sufficient, for surely the proposition, ‘ War isa law of nature’, can only mislead 
by its vagueness, but the author takes the occasion to sketch a dualism of the 
natural and psychical and to assert universal creativeness or spontaneity in 
both. Now it is of course clear that if nature and mind are creative, the 
abolition of war is a possibility (along with almost anything else, for the limits 
of creation are not very clear), but it is also clear that creativeness has not the 
faintest connection with the practical problem of controlling the causes of war. 
This problem, which the author set out to discuss, could just as well or even 
better be treated by one who regarded it as nothing more than a problem in 
psychological engineering; the spontaneity of the individual is as irrelevant 
as the spontaneity of steel girders to a bridge-builder. For no one who under- 
stands the use of the terms can possibly mean more by the ‘laws of nature’ 


than that something will happen under certain conditions, and the problem of 
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control is always a question of fact, viz., what conditions do prevail? The 
author's problem is seriously burdened and obscured by this metaphysical 
discursus. 

If the author is too elaborate in his preparation, he is far too hasty when he 
comes in Part II to his real problem. Starting with the undoubted fact that 
man is by nature a war-like animal, he almost immediately transforms this into 
the hypothesis that he has a fighting instinct. The latter proposition, if it is 
to be admitted at all, certainly ought to be guarded by the most careful 
definition, and one would suppose that an analysis of the congenital pre- 
conditions of fighting would be the author’s chief concern. There is, however, 
little or no effort to define instinct in general and none whatever to define the 
fighting instinct in particular, nor does the author consider the obvious dif- 
ferences between a fighting instinct, if there is such an instinct, and war as a 
social institution. The author says that the word instinct is used “‘to refer 
to relatively definite forms of activity,’’ which ‘‘occur upon the appearance of 
the appropriate stimulus, without recognized intelligent initiative’ (p. 12, 
note). But it is perfectly manifest that this does not describe war, and it is 
very doubtful whether fighting as the act of an individual can be said to be a 
single, definite activity which appears in the presence of a single, appropriate 
stimulus. What is evidently needed is a clear description and analysis of this 
so-called fighting instinct; without it a discussion of the control of the instinct 
is hardly intelligible. 

[he control of an instinct comes by the thwarting of it or by the transfer 
of its functioning into new channels (pp. 104 f.). Here again there is defect 
of definition. The project of thwarting an instinct by means of an ideal is 
certainly not very hopeful, as the author himself admits, and one suspects 
that this way of putting it really falsifies the factual relations between instinct 
and education. On the other hand, the turning of what the author calls the 
fighting instinct into other channels might perhaps be possible, if one only 
knew what the fighting instinct is and what stimuli have been mainly respon- 
sible for its development in its present form. A clear determination of the con- 
genital elements of this branch of activity as well as of its appropriate stimuli, 
appears to be indispensable to the author’s purpose, but on the contrary he 
refuses even to attempt the distinction between the congenital and the envi- 
ronmental, on the ground that all action whatever has some instinctive origin 
(p. 12, note). Consequently his argument sticks at the bare possibility that 
the fighting instinct may be changed. The point no doubt has weight, especi- 
ally as against an old-fashioned notion of instinct, but the mere possibility of 
change is very different from the conclusion that a change of a particular kind 
is about to take place, and still more different from any concrete aids in bringing 
the change about. This willingness to stop with a generality and the corre- 
sponding failure to come to terms with the facts, makes the book vastly 
less suggestive than William James’s much briefer treatment of the same 
problem in his ‘ Moral Substitute for War.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. GEORGE H. SABINE. 
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Hindu Mind Training. By AN ANGLO-SAXON MoTHER. London, Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1917.—pp. xxiv, 536. 

This volume contains seventeen Hindu tales, fables, and myths, with intro- 
ductory and concluding essays on the Hindu method of education and the 
relation of that method to various Western methods by Mr. S. M. Mitra, a 
Hindu scholar and teacher. The stories have the usual charm of the fables 
and folk-tales of any literature; the longer stories are full of imagination and 
adventure, the fables are brief and pointed. Among the fables are: the story 
of the monkeys who first mistook a glowworm for a fire and then stoned a bird 
for telling them of their error; that of a foolish fish who trusted himself to a 
hungry crane; and that of the talkative tortoise who, in his desire to talk, let 
go of a stick which was his only means of safety. Several of the longer tales 
picture the boundlessness of wifely affection. Damayanti was “‘one who 
endured all things faithfully through years of pain and parting, till by the 
might of her devotion she found her happiness again in the arms of her hus. 


band Similarly, Savitri and Chinta are loyal through adversity, temptation 
and abuse, Beside this ideal of unearthly feminine unselfishness, certain other 
distinctly Hindu conceptions appear: the doctrine of Karma—that all one’s 
present fortunes are the result of former deeds, the notion that pains and 
pleasures succeed each other in an infinite chain of causes and effects, and the 
notion of fate. 

The stories are given, however, not primarily for their literary interest, 
but as material for psychological analysis and mental training. They are 
interrupted at frequent intervals by questions (and samples of answers are 
given) intended to necessitate the exercise of judgment on the part of the 
reader. The range of the questions is as great as possible; there are many ex- 
tremely general questions which might be suggested by almost anything and 
which lead nowhere, such as: ‘‘ What is common sense?,”’ ‘Has human imagi- 
nation a limit?,”” and ‘‘ Would you like to remember everything you heard?’’; 
many which call for an abstract comparison when no such comparison can be 
profitably made, such as: ‘‘ Which curiosity is the greater drain on the psychic 
forces, a transient curiosity on a great subject, or a permanent curiosity on a 
small subject?”’; many which demand an impossible comparison of the sexes: 
“Is it harder for a woman to be truthful than a man?”’; and some that seem 
both vague and trivial, for example, those that relate to the psychology of birds 
and to the effect of shaving a beard on a man’s psychology. Some of the 
questions refer directly to the matter of the tales and would probably stimulate 
closer observation and useful reflection. But even when the questions are 
sensible, the method is, I think, questionable. The stories appeal to the 
imagination and can only be interpreted by that faculty. Not only is it 
annoying to the reader, but it is in general unsuited to the material, that these 
literary units should be constantly broken up by factual or casuistical ques- 
tions. Myths and fables are artistic creations, representing or criticising 
aspects of human experience and they can only be understood and utilized 


through and in the continuous process of experience. The function of literature 
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in education can be properly stated only by one who perceives the function of 


literature as art 
KATHERINE E. GILBERT. 


A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism. By JAMes LinpsaAy. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1917.—pp. xi, 530. 

The author explains in the preface that this work is largely due to the wish 
expressed by Dr. Rashdall, a number of years ago, in Mind that Dr. Lindsay 
would undertake an exposition and defence of Theistic Idealism. Dr. Lindsay 
disclaims all finality for his work, but claims that it presents a system intel- 
ligible, self-consistent, and contravened by no known fact. The work is critical 
as well as constructive, and there are many American writers or thinkers re- 
ferred to, either in criticism or approval, in addition to British, French, and 
Italian writers on philosophy, while the author’s collaboration with the leading 
German philosophical journals has been exceptionally favorable to his knowl- 
edge of the developments of German philosophical thought. The contents 
of the volume are:—Chapter I, “‘ Foundations of Idealism: Laws of Logic and 
Psychology"; II, ‘‘The God of Theistic Idealism”; III, ‘‘The Metaphysics of 
Creation"’; IV, ‘‘The Metaphysics of Time and of Eternity”’; V, ‘“‘ History and 
Providence in Theistic Idealism’’; VI, ‘‘The Philosophy of Nature’’; VII, 
“The Philosophy of Science’’; VIII, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Art’’; LX, ‘‘ Freedom 
in Theistic Idealism"; X, ‘‘The Moral Order, and the Spiritual World, in 
Theistic Idealism’’; XI, ‘‘ Immortality in Theistic Idealism.’’ There is a very 
full index—twenty-eight columns—of authors and subjects. 

The author points out that the work belongs to universal philosophy, and 
must not be confused with anything so partial, however important, as the 
philosophy of religion; this is evident from the fact that all the philosophical 
disciplines are laid under obligation, and from the treatment of such themes 
as the foundations of Idealism, and the philosophies of nature, history, science, 
and art. Among the subjects critically but incidentally discussed are Neo- 
Hegelianism, Neo-Kantianism, Bergsonism, Pragmatism, Voluntarism, Value, 
etc. No attempt can be made in this bare outline or brief syllabus to give 
any idea of the range and character of the work; that must be left to those 
who are sufficiently interested to care to study it. It has just been issued, but 
already it has been described by the editor of a leading London quarterly 
review as a “‘masterpiece.”’ 

THE AUTHOR. 

The following books also have been received: 

The Idea of God. By A. SETH PRINGLE-Pattison. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1917.—pp. xvi, 423. 

Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. By FORMER 
STUDENTS. Edited by GzorGE HOLLAND SABINE. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917.—pp. xii, 356. 

Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By Haroitp J. LAskt. New Haven, 


Yale University Press, 1917.—pp. x, 297. 
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The History of European Philosophy. By WALTER T. Marvin. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917.—pp. xiii, 439. 

L'Avenir de la Philosophie Bergsonienne. Par ERNEST SEILLIERE. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1917.—pp. 51. 

En un Gite. Par RAYMOND TrRIPIER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1917.—pp. 316. 

The Way to Nirvana. By L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. Cambridge, England, 
University Press, 1917.—pp. x, 172. 

Experiments in Educational Psychology. By DANIEL STARCH. Revised and 
enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917.—pp. vi, 204. 

The Value of Money. By B. M. ANDERSON, JR. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1917.—pp. xxviii, 610. 

The Mastery of Nervousness. By ROBERTS. CARROLL, M.D. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1917.—pp. 346. 

Two Studies in Mental Tests. I. Variable Factors in the Binet Tests. II. The 
Diagnostic Value of Some Mental Tests. By Cart C. BriGHaM. Psycho- 
logical Monographs, No. 102. Princeton, N. J. and Lancaster, Pa., Psy- 
chological Review Company, 1917.—pp. 254. 

Creative Intelligence. By JoHN DEWEY AND OTHERS. New York, Henry 


Holt and Company, 1917.—pp. iv, 467. 














SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES, 


{ ABBREVIATIONS.—A™m. J. Ps.= The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 


entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Met Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Se. Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Phi phique; Rev. de Ph. Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. Rivista 
di Filosofia; V. f. w. PA. Vierteliahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Atl. 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


Relativitit und Idealismus. Jonas Conn. Kant-Studien, XXI, 2-3, pp. 


Idealism, the doctrine that all that is known must be thought in relation to 
an ego, developed in connection with the problem of relativity; it originated 
in the perception that what had been taken as independent reality was really 
dependent upon the subject. In order to substantiate its claims one must 
show that there is no core of independent reality in the world we know, while 
to prove this one must show that the most ‘objective’ sciences attain their 
objectivity by selection from and transformation of experience, and that the 
fundamental concepts of these sciences are relative to a certain sort of ego, 
which, however, need be neither human nor individual. Knowledge strives 
toward a complete whole of all the known,—the Absolute; but this 
Absolute is never given, and is known only as relative to the Relative. To 
make this relation of Absolute and Relative clear we must examine the physical 
theory of relativity. The essential characteristic of modern theoretical 
physics is the effort to get rid of all reference to the human individual. It 
thus tends to posit an ideal physicist who is free from the limitations of in- 
dividuality. This same tendency expresses itself in the view that all spatial 
and temporal determinations are relative to each other. Our original ex- 
perience of spatial magnitudes, positions, directions, etc., seems an experience 
of absolutes; but this primitive absoluteness is set aside by the discovery of 
the relativity which makes spatial magnitudes, positions, directions, etc., 
seem dependent upon each other. But this discovery of relativity brings to 
light the fact that any arbitrary starting-point, any arbitrary standard of 
measurement, and any arbitrary choice of directions, is equally valid with any 
other; it implies the homogeneity of space. Results obtained on any basis 


can be translated into terms of results obtained on any other basis. That is, 
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the space-order itself, in this process of making the terms relative, becomes 
absolute. The primitive absoluteness of our spatial experience is recognized 
in its relativity, and through this very recognition the relativity becomes 
harmless, and a new absoluteness is attained. The same holds of time. 
Position and length of time are made relative, and by that fact physics becomes 
independent of the time-characteristics of the physicist, e. g., when he lived 
and the tempo of his experience. The reduction to relative terms, however, 
is more difficult in the case of time than in that of space, for time, in its concrete 
form, is the form of our experience itself. Time can be made completely 
relative only for the ideal physicist, who timelessly intuits a timeless whole. 
Thus far the direction of time has remained an absolute for physics, and thus 
at this point physics still has a reference to the human individual. Motion, 
too, is to be made relative. Our knowledge of the motion of a system is 
relative to the motion of the system we take as our point of reference. But 
the recognition of this relativity makes our knowledge valid for observers 
taking any arbitrarily chosen system as a point of reference. This is expressed 
in the Galilei-Newtonian physics in the proposition: uniform motion in a 
straight line needs no force; that is, uniform motion in a straight line is as 
good as no motion as far as the internal processes of a system are concerned; 
the internal processes of any given system, in other words, are independent of 
the relations of the system to any other system. Just because all motion is 
relative and we can discover no absolute motion, the internal motions of any 
given system are unchanged by the point of view from which they are regarded; 
they possess absoluteness. Inthe very same way, space and time can be made 
relative in relation to each other. Certain processes, upon which motion 
has no influence, such as (apparently) the radiation of light, can only be 
expressed in terms of space and time: the point of reference has a space-time 
character. This relativity in terms of this four-dimensional space-time world, 
however, reveals a new absoluteness, for, when recognized, it sets us entirely 
free from the human individual. Thus Minkowski calls the postulate of 
relativity when carried to its furthest extreme, “‘the postulate of the absolute 
world.”’ But in the four-dimensional absolute space-time world thus set up 
by Einstein and Minkowski there is still one reference to the human individual: 
time, unlike space, is recognized as having a direction. Ideally this should be 
eliminated, so that the relativity would be complete. The justification, 
however, for the elimination of concrete experience from this absolute world 
is itself relative to the ego, for it is an ideal of knowledge. Generalizing the 
relation of the absolute and the relative, we find that our primitive experience 
lays claim to an absoluteness which it loses in the process of becoming relative, 
while in our very recognition of its relativity it assumes a new absoluteness. 
Everything experienced claims recognition as a fact; this is the lower limit of 
relativity. The upper limit is the absolutely absolute, the ideal of knowledge, 
the whole. In every case, however, the absolute (absolute space, e. g.) is 
only significant in relation to the mutually related determinations; it merely 


means, ¢. g., that a given system can be expressed in terms of any arbitrarily 
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chosen system of coérdinates. We may state the relations of absolute and 
relative in the paradoxical formula: ‘“‘ The absolute is only absolute in relation 
to the relative; the relative, in so far as it is determined in its relativity, is 
absolutely determined."’ The absolutely absolute is only cognizable as the 
goal of all knowledge. The lower limit of knowledge, pure blind experience, 
is seldom, if ever, realized. The upper goal of knowledge is the system of 
systems in which all true judgments are contained. But whose goal is it? 
Here we are referred again to the ego. But this relativity, when recognized, 
becomes a new absolute truth. Between the Absolute and the world of com- 
mon experience there are the special sciences, which use certain forms of 
knowledge, 7. ¢., categories. The categories are general postulates whose 
precise form depends upon the aims of the special sciences in which they are 
employed. Thus causality assumes different forms in theoretical physics 
and in history. The working out of any one set of categories is not wholly an 
approach to the Absolute. The world of common experience, while it possesses 
its measure of truth, is yet essentially relative to the knowing ego. It is to be 
distinguished from the Absolute. It is like the Absolute in that it is in- 
clusive, while the special sciences, with their special categories, although they 
approach closer to the Absolute, do so along narrow lines by means of great 
eliminations. The ego, however, to which the world of common experience is 
correlative, can lay aside its particularity and seek to realize the ideal of 


knowledge it bears in itself. The world of common experience, however, is 


more than it seems; it is the appearance of the one unity of all possible ex 
perience. The Absolute is independent of the ego because it is identical with 
the absolute ego. The individual in its individuality is unreal; it presupposes 


a whole. Hegel made this great discovery. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Das Prinzip der Erginzung in der Geschichtslogik. A. FOGARASI. Kant- 

Studien, XXI, 2-3, pp. 270-293. 

The work of Windelband and Rickert in the logic of history must be carried 
forward, They have distinguished history from natural science upon the basis 
of the fact that the former deals with individuals, the latter with universals, 
and have taught that the historical principle of selection is reference to cultural 
values. But they have not made clear the special logical forms involved in 
history. The facts selected by reference to cultural values must be organized, 
and for this purpose the cultural values will not suffice. The interpretation 
and exposition of historical facts cannot be accomplished solely upon the basis 
of universal values. For example, one may make purely logical comparisons 
(e. g., “Signs of Darwinism in Greek Philoscphy’’) with reference to univer- 
sally valid values, but this is not history. History must be objectively founded. 
History of the former type (Sachgeschichte) has its value, however, when kept 
distinct from history of the latter type (Ereignisgeschichte). The new prin- 
ciple needed is the principle of completion (Ergdnzung). The individual 


fact is only historical when we have gone beyond it; it must be set in a context. 
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This is not based upon the category of whole and part; the principle of com- 
pletion makes an essentially infinite demand. Both the principle of selection 
and the principle of completion may be reduced to a general principle of cor- 
relation. Historical research is said to consist of study of the sources, criti- 
cism, interpretation and exposition. The first two studies form one branch, 
the last two another. The principle of completion has a different meaning in 
each branch; in interpretation and exposition it means connecting facts with 
each other; in the study of the sources it means the search for new facts. In 
the former we start with the parts and build the whole; in the latter we start 
with the idea of the whole and look for the parts. While in the sphere of inter- 
pretation and exposition, selection and completion are correlative principles, in 
the sphere of the study of sourcesselection is lessand completion more important, 
The principle of completion has two meanings: temporal completion and com- 
pletion of meaning. The former proceeds from the individual to the temporal 
context, epoch, generation, period, etc. The latter is illustrated in the field of 
source-study by the reconstruction of the meaning of a text; in the field of inter- 
pretation, by the comprehension of a political system. The final temporal 
whole to which the individual belongs is the synthesis of past, present and 
future. On the side of meaning, the final whole to which the individual belongs 
is spirit. W. Curtis SWABEY. 

La conception finaliste de l'histoire. Tu. Rirpot. Rev. Ph., XLII, 3, pp. 209- 

218. 

This article is only a fragment which was left unfinished at the time of M. 
Ribot’s death. Is it possible to discover a general law of history? M. Ribot 
examines five conceptions of history. The moral conception has its origin 
in the belief in the moral government of the world. This position, however, 
can neither be deduced from experience nor justified by experience. Ostwald 
reduces the progress of civilization to transformations of energy from lower to 
higher forms. But this law is too general to explain history. The theory, 
moreover, is not deduced from historical facts, but from a preconceived 
philosophy. Two theories of history are based upon strife. The political 
conception treats the state as the sovereign influence in history and history 
itself as made up of the antagonisms of races. According to historical Materi- 
alism, on the other hand, society is founded upon an economic basis, and the 
law of history is to be found in economic struggle. But is the law to which all 
the laws of nature are reducible the law of strife? Is life only an immense and 
universal carnage? The intellectualistic conception of history is that the 
advance of man is the result of his natural tendency to discover the truth. 


But the victory of reason is not complete. MELVIN RIGG. 


De la méthode en histoire de la philosophie. V. Detsos. Rev. de Mét., 
XXIV, 3, pp. 279-289. 
We can study certain of the ancient philosophies only by means of external 


references. This imposes a very delicate philological task upon us, especially 
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when these references are only found in writings interested in relating the 
doctrines referred to, to those of the writer, or in refuting them. Frequently 
an attempt is made to construct philosophies from positions stated without 
explicit references. Schleiermacher attempted this in regard to certain of 
Plato’s statements. Sometimes there is too much material, as in the 
case of Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism, where the accounts become richer 
in detail in proportion to the time separating the writer from Pythagoras. 
The question of authenticity is important, especially in the case of Plato. In 
Erdmann’s edition of Leibniz’s works there was published a previously un- 
published writing, De Vita beata, which, if authentic, would show that Leibniz 
was at one time a Cartesian, or even Spinozist, in ethics. A close exam 
ination of this writing shows that it is merely a collection of pieces taken 
literally, or almost literally, from the writings of Descartes. The discovery and 
publication of neglected and unpublished writings sometimes make important 
alterations in our conception of the philosophy in question. Thus the papyrus 
discovered at Herculaneum shows that the Epicureans, while opposed to formal 
logic, made a remarkable attempt to formulate a theory of inductive and 
analogical reasoning. M. Couturat’s publication of certain neglected writings 
of Leibniz gives Leibniz a new significance in respect to logic. All of the writings 
of a philosopher are not equally significant. Generally speaking, the systematic 
and technical writings are to be trusted, rather than correspondence and 
popular works. The chronology of philosophical writings is important, for 
the various writings of a philosopher are not necessarily all from one point 
of view. The recognition of this fact keeps us from seeking a fictitious con- 
sistency. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Vom Begriff der Nation. Bruno Baucn. Kant-Studien, XXI, 2-3, pp. 1390 

162. 

The word Nation, although not originally German, has become a genuine 
German word. It is to be traced back to masci, to be born. The nation, as the 
community of those born together, is the ‘natural’ foundation of the unity of a 
people. This being born together expresses itself in bodily structure. It also 
expresses itself in the spiritual character of a people. Every people has an 
individuality, a unique character as a whole which can never be expressed in 
terms of generalities. As a result of this there are certain insurmountable 
barriers to mutual understanding between different nations. That which is 
unique in each nation can never be understood by other nations. Only a 
German can fully understand Martin Luther. He feels that Luther was 
‘blood of his blood.’ There are characteristics of foreign peoples which 
Germans cannot understand. But each nation can concretely understand 
itself, even if it cannot explain itself, 7. e., deduce its characteristics from general 
principles. Understanding of the concrete sort springs only from identification 
of oneself, not only with the thought, but also with the feeling and willing, of 
others. Both the bodily and spiritual similarity of those who are ‘born to 
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gether’ is expressed in language. Language played a great réle in the unification 
of the German people. These three things, physical and mental similarity, 
and language, make up the ‘natural’ characteristics of a nation. There are 
also cultural and historical characteristics. In history a nation first comes to 
itself; those ‘born together’ attain to national consciousness. Natural and 
cultural characteristics are to be sharply set asunder that they may later be 
given adequate interconnection The historical, 4. e., cultural character of a 
people implies two moments: the land and the state. The land is sometimes 
looked upon as absolutely characteristic of the life of a people, but this view 
leaves out of account wandering peoples and members of those ‘born together’ 
who keep up the national spirit while living in foreign lands. Here there 
appears a distinction between the nation as a mere community of those ‘born 
together’ and the nation as the historical unity of a people, for in the idea of 
the latter the notion of land plays a definite part. The land becomes a Father- 
land through the labors of the ‘born together’ who bequeath it to future mem- 
bers of the same community. It is the scene of the creating of those cultural 
goods into which we are born, and which we must make our own and advance. 
The Fatherland is not only a product (Gegebenheit) of the past, it is also a task 
and goal for the future (Aufgegebenheit). Love of the Fatherland is not a 
mere inclination; it is an obligatory love, like the love of parents. In the 
love of Fatherland we grasp the nation as the bearer of an ethical and divine 
meaning to which we must sacrifice ourselves. State and nation are to be 
distinguished, although they are inseparably united. The views of the En- 
lightenment as to the state and natural rights were behind even the practice 
of the time. For in that very age Frederick the Great was adopting a new 
ideal. Already in Kant there are signs of a new conception of the state. Fichte 
played a great part in the development of the conception of the state. He 
taught that freedom was not being free from compulsion, but being free for a 
purpose. The state was to make the nation a nation; and its compulsion was 
for the purpose of freeing the nation from all hindrances to its self-expression. 
The relation between the natural and cultural moments of the nation becomes 
clear when we see that the nation is a ‘natural’ hereditary community which 
wins for itself in its common history a ‘cultural’ unity. In history the 
‘natural’ potentialities achieve actual expression in the development of 
‘culture.’ In its historical development the nation becomes conscious of its 
potentialities and of the meaning of these potentialities for itself. Nature is 
the material; culture, the form of the self-expression of the nation. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Royce as an Interpreter of American Ideals. CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. Int. 
J. E., XXVII, 3, pp. 306-317. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that Josiah Royce was mainly a meta- 
physician; his chief interests were always logic and ethics, and his metaphysical 
interests sprang from the latter. For him, ethics should become effective 


through religion on the basis of an ideal founded properly in the real. He did 
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not approach religion, however, from the point of view of the believer seeking 
support for his faith, but as a doubter trying to gain a new and higher view 
of old values. He was a non-conformist by nature, and he spent his early life 
in a small mining town in California, where the spirit of the freedom and 
independence of the individual was still strong. Hence his thoughts naturally 
turned to a question of great importance for his country, the relation of the 
individua! to the community: ‘“‘ What is the price one must pay for freedom?”’ 
His ethical idealism, accordingly, can be best understood as an interpretation 
of modern civilization as expressed in his native land. Royce’s dialectical 
method is well known. It was not necessarily borrowed from Hegel, but was 
a natural expression of his own mind, which recognized the paradoxical element 
in all experience. Through it he was led to point out what the dissenter must 
admit in order to make good his dissent; that scepticism implies a positive 
ideal; that the existence of error proves the reality of God. This method, 
applied to vital ethical questions of the hour, showed that the moral law is not 
a finished work once for all written down by authority, nor an unmodified 
expression of self-will, but consists in the individual's learning to love authority 
and finding an authority worthy of love. This is essentially the problem of 
American civilization, and Royce discusses it in his Religious Aspects of Ex 

perience. He points out that the ethical ideal cannot be founded on facts, 
evolution, or natural science, because it involves evaluation; nor can it be 
founded on the results of conscience, which has many conflicting aims. 
Scepticism itself implies the ideal of harmonizing all conflicting aims in the 
world of life. Here Royce makes a questionable extension of his principle, 
maintaining that the highest good would be attained if all conflicting wills 
fully realized each other. This extension seems unwarranted, for how are we 
to pass from the doctrine that each will is an embodiment of the universal 
reason to the principle that each should not only seek the ideal for himself, 
but also try to realize the aims of all? The subsequent reflection that Royce 
gave to the problem of the individual, his concern to find elbow-room for him 
in the world of the Absolute, may be viewed as an attempt to bridge this gap 
in his earlier theory. In the Problem of Christianity, he tells us that the in- 
dividual is a mere abstraction; that from the very first our consciousness is 
social; that truth-seeking itself and all kinds of purposeful activity are social 
enterprises. A community is thus posited, at least in ideal, which harmonizes 
and organizes all conflicting wills, and which implies that each realizes the 
true inner life of the others. Thus all hatreds and jealousies will pass, in so 
far as this moral insight is promoted in all. The moral ideal is, then, the spirit 
of fair play among the conflicting wills of men. This does not mean com 

promise, however, for it is absolutely wrong that an individual or nation through 
ruthless egotism should force its will on others, and one thing is absolutely 
right, the willing and thorough-going devotion of an individual to a cause. 
Royce makes many applications of his moral ideal. For example, he says 
that the negro problem will never be solved, until the white man ceases to 


parade as superior to the black; until he makes real to himself the negro’s 
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inner life and acts toward him in the spirit of fair play. Second, in his book 
War and Insurance, the same key-note is struck as regards international re- 
lations. Royce could not help seeing in Germany the ruthless egotist who is 
the foe of the very foundation principle of morality, the harmony of interests 
and wills. To him, therefore, Germany appeared as the opponent, not only 
of modern civilization, but of the spirit of America. 


F. W. A. MILLER. 


Science is One of the Humanities. J.B. Bamtire. The Hibbert Journal, XV, 

3+ PP- 353-373. 

The controversy over the relative place of science and the humanities in a 
scheme of education is the reflection of a fundamental opposition, deep-rooted 
in western civilization, arising from the apparent conflict between the aims 
and interests of human life and the ruthlessly objective course of nature. 
Science, from one point of view, is the consummate achievement of man: it 
places him at the crown of nature, and, paradoxically enough, this place seems to 
have been won by applying the supposition that nature is independent, outside 
human interests, coldly indifferent, if not opposed, to man’s ideals. But the 
conflict rests on a misconception of the meaning of nature and of the pro- 
cedure of science. The scientist wrongly designates as nature the object or 
objects of his theoretic endeavors, as something independent of human desires 
and interests, before which man must bow down in submission. He seeks to 
discover its laws in their independent character, neglecting the fact that, 
although ‘nature’ is outside man spatially, man himself is part of nature, and 
that, although man must discover nature’s laws, objective nature is not 
opposed or indifferent to human nature. Again, the scientist conceives his 
own method as a sort of process of holding his mind open to let the laws of 
mature shine in upon it, as if his mind were a still mirror reflecting nature's 
processes. But in reality the mind in scientific investigation is active, alive; 
it fights nature, winning it over by force, if necessary, into harmony with 
thought. Inthe first stages of scientific procedure, distinctions and definitions 
are made simply to facilitate and make perfect our intellectual constructions; 
our thought and its aims determine our endeavors from first to last. Also, in 
the results of science, in the laws it discovers and in the conceptions it develops, 
the operation of the human intellect is evident. Quantity, force, mass, and 
weight are the human ways in which man thinks the facts presented to him. 
Nature does not give him his knowledge, but it is his own construction, a form 
of human energy, depending, not on the necessity of things, but on the necessity 
of thought, in which hypotheses and experiments are the necessary factors. 
When its results are false, science does not. hesitate to attribute the error to 
the human mind; why, then, should it not say the same thing about its truth? 
Mathematics is no exceptior to this general rule of all science; that its principles 
are universally accepted only shows how completely they depend on the very 
structure of the human mind. When we pass on to the more concrete sciences, 


jike biology, we are only the more convinced that science is through and through 
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anthropomorphic. Another line of argument leads to the same conclusion, 
The scientific mood is only one of the many historical expressions of the full 
life of humanity, and as such it is conditioned by the same general factors that 
determine the other expressions. Particularly does it depend on racial and 
climatic conditions, which confine it to a definitely bounded geographical area 
and to a people of definite racial qualities, where and with whom alone it can 
attain its ends. It is, in short, the creation of the European west; one of the 
factors in the life of humanity, but not essentially inherent in the life of all 
people. If science is, therefore, so closely related to human life, what, more 
definitely, are the relations between the ends of science and the other ends which 


men pursue? All the aims of life may be classified conveniently into three, 





truth, beauty, and goodness, each corresponding to and fulfilling, respectively, 
one of the factors in man’s mental constitution,—intellect, feeling, and will. 
The claims of will, pursued exclusively, create morality and social institutions; 
those of feeling create art and literature; those of intellect, science and phi- 
losophy. But these three aims cannot remain separate except on paper, 
because it is the individual man who pursues in them the unity of his spiritual 
life, and only by the cultivation of them all does he attain his true spiritua] 
stature. Yet all nations do not cultivate all these ends in like degree, the aims 
of morality being most universally pursued, while truth for truth’s sake is 
most generally neglected, and this gives us a criterion by which to determine 
the value of different civilizations. Further, these three goods are internally 
related, mutually reciprocal; the cultivation of any one of them enriches the 
other two. Looking at one of them as the true end, as the all in all, either in 
theory or in practice, is indefensible, because the enrichment of human life in 
its entirety depends on the proportionate development of all three. Nor are 
all of these ends equally fundamental. Sociality, or the socialization of human 
life, is first in importance, but this is not based on practical action alone, but 
also on community of thought and feeling. It is false, on the one hand, to 
evaluate science on the basis of what it contributes to social life, and, on the 
other, to judge social life valuable merely in terms of scientific advance. Simi- 
larly, the supposed opposition between science and the humanities is one of the 
most grotesque of popular fallacies. Science is one of the humanities, one of 
the factors which enrich human life. The term ‘humanities’ should not be 
confined to Greek and Roman literature, nor even to literature alone; sculpture, 
music, and painting must be included, but above all must science, since man, 
in order to be himself, must be interested in the course of events outside, and 
in science he unites that outer course with his own inner rationality, Unless 
human interests turn to science, and unless science makes human life more 
intelligent, both have failed in their purpose. F. W. A. MILLER, 


Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet. AGNES CuMING. Mind, N. S., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 102, pp. 162-171. 
Lotze held that while reality may be more extensive than our capacities for 


representing it, we are not interested in it beyond the range of intelligent ex- 
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perience. But in the field of intelligent experience he held that thought played 
a subordinate réle, sensation, perception, memory, feeling, and volition all being 
parts of intelligent experience. He held that thought works upon an alien 
material, sense, and is guided by feeling. Thought is a discursive faculty, 
occupied with the universal and the abstract; its function is purely formal. 
For Bradley, reality, the Absolute, is a whole beyond the act of judgment and 
presenting itself as an Other which thought cannot attain. Bosanquet, on 
the other hand, postulates the world asa rational system. Judgment functions 
as a progressive articulation within the postulated system. Bosanquet thus 
avoids Bradley's scepticism. On the question of the criterio: of truth, Lotze 
believed in self-evident truths: the criterion was an immediate feeling of self- 
evidence. For Bradley, truth is impossible, for in attaining it we pass beyond 
relational thought to a higher level. For Bosanquet, the criterion of truth is 
system. The ultimate systematic character of the world, he assumes: in itself 
it is neither self-evident, nor capable of proof. Lotze sets up a complete dualism 
between thought and sense, but seemed to hold to a chance coincidence between 
the two. In Bradley, the dualism persists, but with a sceptical result. In 
Bosanquet the problem is more satisfactorily solved by the postulate of 
rationality. But even in him traces of dualism persist: thus he seems to at- 
tribute superior reality to what is given by sense, to the ‘this’ of perception. 
Objectivity is adequately defined in terms of the compulsion reality exercises 
upon thought. 
W. CurTIs SWABEY. 


Dewey and Urban on Value Judgment. R.B. Perry. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XIV, 7, pp. 169-181. 

Among the views which regard the practical judgment as constitutive of 
values, two classes may be distinguished, the humanistic, which construes 
judgment in a psychological sense, and the absolutistic, which construes it in 
a logical sense. Dewey may be taken as a representative of the former school. 
He presents the crux of the matter when he says, “To judge value is to engage 
jn instituting a determinate value where none is given.’’ In criticism of 
Dewey's position it is important to keep the following consideration in mind: 
“It is impossible to interpret any judgment merely from its verbal record.” 
The identity of a judgment depends on what it virtually appeals to for its 
disproof or verification. Every judgment has objective reference of two sorts. 
In the first place it is about something whose reality is not in question. Sec- 
ondly, there is something judged. The former may be termed the ‘object’ 
of the judgment, and regarded as a constituent of both alternative facts. 
What is judged about anything we may term the ‘objective’ of the judgment; 
jt is a hypothetical fact, that toward which my motor set is directed. Dewey's 
failure to state what constitutes the identity of a judgment makes criticism of 
his view difficult, but upon examination it seems he can offer no case of a 
value’s being constituted by a judgment of it. To take the example of the 


situation in which one suffers from ill-health: my judging that I dislike my 
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present symptoms is a simple perceptual judgment. In so far as I desire 
recovery my future recovery is good, but that I should be aware of my desire 
introduces no new factors. The belief that the consulting of physicians con- 
duces to recovery is not peculiar to a practical situation. What gives value 
to the plan is not its relation to the sequel, but the affective attitude to it 
which my judgment as to the sequel has led me to take. The object of the 
attitude of hope possesses value by virtue of the component of desire. When 
the situation is completed by my recovery of health we have value in two 
new senses. ‘‘An existence may be said to possess value as fulfilling desire 
and as being the immediate object of feeling.’’ In Dewey’s theory the con- 
dition of health was due to the antecedent judgments concerning it. It is 
possible to avoid this paradox of a judgment which is somehow antecedent to 
a part of itself, if we provide an ‘objective,’ or ‘ hypothetical,’ as the content of 
the antecedent judgment, and distinguish it from the later existence. We 
have then a judgment, not bringing about its own objective component but 
bringing about the existence which exemplifies its objective component. 
Perry's conclusion is, then, that practical judgments do not call for an amend- 
ment of our ordinary notions of judgment. 

Urban professes to be of the same mind as Dewey, but holds that ‘value- 
judgment’ is to be distinguished from all ‘judgments of truth and fact.’ 
Urban points out first that value attaches not to objects but objectives. But 
this is peculiar neither to value nor to judgment. Secondly, he argues that 
there are certain a@ priori propositions about value, codrdinate with the a 
priori propositions about being. But these alleged a priori propositions seem 
either to be applications of certain ones concerning being or to be obtained from 
the empirical character of interest. Thirdly, Professor Urban insists that the 
conception of ‘ought’ is irreducible to the categories of being and not-being. 
But all judgments involving variables assert something only hypothetically 


existential. Nor can the prospective character of judgments of ‘ought’ be 


made a basis of distinction between ‘value-judgments’ and ‘judgments of 
truth and fact.’ The commonest of all scientific judgments are those concern- 
ing the future. The cause of the muddle is a confusion of the essential act of 


judgment with the motor-affective attitude with which it is psychologically 
associated. What is needed is a definition of judgment in the abstract. 
VIRGINIA BAKER. 














NOTES. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF JOSIAH 
ROYCE.' 


A. EXTENDED Stupres, Courses or Lectures, Etc. 


Of the Interdependence of the Principles of Knowledge. An Investigation of the 
Problem of Elementary Epistemology. A thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University 1878. 

On the Poetry of the German Romantic School. Lectures delivered as Fellow of 
Johns Hopkins. (Two versions, only partially written out.) 

Lectures Introductory to Philosophy. Delive:.d during the first term of the 
year 1878 at the University of California. (Only lectures I, IV, VI, and VII 
are preserved.) 

An Elementary Analysis of the Thinking Process. Lectures delivered at the 
University of California in 1878-79. 

Lectures on Modern Thinkers. Delivered at the University of California in 
1880. (Only partially written out.) 

A Critical Study of Reality. MS ofa lengthy Essay. Chapter of an intended 
book. 

Lectures on Topics in Psychology of Interest to Teachers. Public Lectures 
delivered at Harvard University in 1893. 

I. What is a General Idea? 

II. General Ideas and the Theory of Habit. 

III. The Constituents of a General Idea: The Relation of Intellect, Feeling 
and Will. 

IV. General Ideas as Products of Imitation: The Psychology of Suggestion 
and the Lessons of Hypnotic Research. 

V. The Psychology of Imitation Continued; The Place of Authority in 
Education; The Psychology of our Belief in the External World, 
and the Educational Significance of this Portion of Psychology. 

VI. Apperception, Attention, and the Theory of an Orderly Acquisition 


of General Ideas. 


t Two books are now in preparation for publication: (1) Baltimore Lectures on 
“Aspects of Post-Kantian Idealism,"’ and (2) “ Fugitive Essays "’—Essays on 
literary, philosophical and social topics.—The majority of these are early papers 
and have been published in journals no longer easily accessible. A few are of 
later date, and a few have never been published before. 

A more detailed description and estimate of the manuscripts the editor, Dr. 
Loewenberg, will undertake later. 

The purpose of the present bibliography is to put on record the kind and amount 
of Royce’s unpublished writings and so to indicate the scope of his thought. 
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VII. Some Imperfections of General Ideas. ‘Unconscious’ and ‘Seg- 
mented’ Processes and Ideas. 
VIII. The Psychological Theory of Consciousness from the Teacher's 
Point of View. 
IX. Ona Due Regard for the Variety of Individual Temperament. 
X. On Certain Psychological Aspects of Moral Training. (Published in 
International Journal of Ethics, III, 1893, pp. 413-436.) 
XI. On Some Special Devices for Mental Training. 
The Augustus Graham Lectures (1896). 
I. (First half missing.) 
II. The Philosophical Conception of God. 
III. The Moral World and the Revelation of God. 
IV. God and Nature; Evolution and Ethics. 
V. The Theistic Interpretation of Nature. 

Social Factors in Mind. The New Orleans Lectures of 1897. Fragmentary 
MSS characterized by the author as “‘ possibly useful as transition stages.” 

Social Consciousness and Reality. Fragments and Studies for an intended 
book. Contains an important sketch on “The Social Factors in the Con- 
ception of Reality.” 

Lectures to Teachers, on The Social Factors in the Development of the Human 
Mind, given under the auspices of the Education Department of the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston in 1897-98. 

I. The General Nature of the Intellect. 
II. The Basis of our Social Consciousness. 
III. The Beginnings of Social Life in the Individual. 
IV. (Missing.) 
’. Theory of the Origin of the Ideas of Ego and Alter. 
VI. The Social Basis of the Thinking Process. 
VII. The Social Basis of the Reasoning Process. 
VIII. (Missing.) 
IX. (Missing.) 
X. (Missing.) 

Cambridge Conferences on Social Psychology (1898). Lectures I and VI 
written out. ‘‘Other lectures except I and VI adapted from the 97-98 
course of Lectures to Teachers." 

Addresses before the Philosophical Conferences in Cambridge (1903). 

Richmond Lectures on Some Fundamental Conceptions of Science (Lectures 
I and II written out; notes for Lecture III.) 

Columbia Lectures (1904). 

I. Some Characteristics of the Thinking Process. 
Il. General Survey of the Concepts Useful in Various Sciences. 
III and IV. (Missing.) 
V. (No title.) 
Baltimore Lectures on Aspects of Post-Kantian Idealism (1906). 
Urbana Lectures on Loyalty and Personality (1907). 
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I. The Problem of Ethics. 
II. Four Types of Personality. 
III. Loyalty as a Personal and as a Social Virtue. 
IV. Loyalty as a Factor in American Life (fragment). 
Two fragmentary Lectures on a Yale course in Ethics (1907). 
The Smith College Lectures (1910). 
I. Philosophy and Life. 
II. Present Problems of Philosophy. 
The Pittsburgh Lectures (1910). 
I. The Conflict of Loyalties. 
Il. The Art of Loyalty. 
III. The Ideal and the Accessible. 
Addresses, together with other materials, for the Berkeley Conferences at the 
University of California in 1914. 
Lectures on an Extension Course in Ethics, Boston, 1915. 
Studies in Symbolic Logic. A large collection of note books, essays and 


sketches covering a wide period of important researches into Logic, 


B. Simncte Compete Essays, ARTICLES, LecTuREs, Etc. 

Spinoza’s Theory of Religious Liberty in the State. Read before the Historico- 
Political Club, March 1, 1878. 

Will as Principle in Philosophy (1879). Characterized by the author as 
“rejected essay.” 

Spinoza on Liberty (1880—). ‘‘Fortnightly Review gave a condensation of the 
MS.” 

Logic as an English Study (1881). 

The Scope and Purpose of Psychology (1880). Introductory paper read at first 
meeting of the Psychology Club at Berkeley. 

The Practical Significance of Pessimism (1879). Address before the Berkeley 
Club. 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (1877). Review of ‘‘ Modern Philosophy” 
by Francis Bowen, New York, 1877 [Published?]. 

On Purpose in Thought (1880)? Paper for the Baltimore Metaphysical Club, 
transmitted from Berkeley. 

The Work of the Truth-Seeker (1880)? Lecture before the Literary Society in 
Berkeley. (Published?) 

Some Illustrations of the Structure and Growth of Human Thought (1880)? 
Lecture before the Berkeley Club. 

Tests of Right and Wrong (1880). Lecture before the Fortnightly Club. 

What Constitutes Good Fiction. 

The Acquisition of Self-Direction. 

The Japanese Sword. A Story. 

Report on Recent Philosophical Discussion (1892). 

Opening Lecture of a Course in Metaphysics (1897). 

The Philosophical Interpretation of Evolution (1897). 

The Growth of the Social Mind. Lecture before the Twentieth Century Club. 
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Some Characteristics of Being. 

A Speculation as to the Nature of Mind. 

A Few Observations on the Celebration of Christmas. 

Some Characteristic Tendencies of American Civilization (1900). Address in 
Aberdeen. 

The Opening of the Great West, Oregon and California. Delivered at ‘Old 
South’ in a Summer Course. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell's Problem of ‘‘ The Contradiction"’ (1903). 

Address to Graduates. Address of Welcome to the Members of the Graduate 
School at the opening of a Harvard Academic Year. 

Some Relations of the Teachings of Psychology and Philosophy to the Problems 

f Religious Education in the Colleges. 

The Clergyman’s Relation to Philosophic Inquiry (1904). Andover Address. 

What Sort of Existence belongs to the Entities of Mathematics (1907). Lecture 
at Vassar College. 

What is Philosophy and Why Study Philosophy (1910). 

Report on Henderson's ‘' Fitness of the Environment" (1913). 


Address for Meeting of American Students at Oxford (Feb. 22, 1913). 


C, FRAGMENTS, SKETCHES, Norges, Etc. 

Various Entwuerfe to Degree Thesis (1877-78 

The Truth-Seeking Instinct. A Study in Philosophic Analysis (1879?). 

A Sketch of the Infinitesimal Calculus (1879-80). 

Outlines of Critical Philosophy (1879-80). 

The Work of Thought (1879-80). 

The Interpretation of Consciousness (1879-80). 

Purpose of Thought (1879-80). ‘‘ Fragment of an essay finished in other form.” 

Evolution in its Relation to Philosophy (1881). 

Matter and Consciousness (1881). Fragment of another version of article on 
‘Mind Stuff’ and Reality, Mind, VI, 1881, pp. 365-377. 

Studies on Progress (1880). 

* Thought-Diary’ First Entry: Sept. 24, 1878, continued to Feb. 13, 1881. 

Reality and Consciousness (1881). Described by author as ‘“‘ Vorarbeit to the 
Essay on ‘Mind and Reality’ "’ (Mind, VII? 1882, pp. 30-54). 

Full Notes of a Course in Ethics. 

What is Duty? A lengthy fragment. 

The Wildwood Family—Fragments of a Novel. 

The Twofold Nature of Knowledge: Imitative and Reflective. Author's descrip- 
tion: ‘‘The paper was prepared as an address to be delivered before the 
Philosophical Congress at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Considerable addi- 
tions have been made in the paper as here presented. MS later mutilated 
for the paper in Philosophical Review on ‘External World and Social Con- 
sciousness.’ Present MS has interest as to Reflection Problem.”’ 

Introductory Note to paper on Problem of Job (1896). 

Introductory Note to the Story of Pout Huta and Ponga. 


Conception of Immortality (1899). Author's description: ‘‘Essay read at 
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Bryn Mawr, and then to Free Religious Association. Then when Ingersoll 
Lecture was Prepared in 1899, a few pages of the paper were used. The 
rest left as fragment with some fragments added.” 

Notes and Comments on Hegel's Logic. 

Notes for Address before the Hebraic Society. 

Religious Experience and Religious Truth. 

Fragments of an early version of the Gifford Lectures. 

Recent Discussion of the Concept of the Infinite. 

Notes for Address before the Yale Theological Club (1910). 

‘Shop Talk’ prepared for Authors’ Club, to be read at the meeting of Decem- 
ber 5, 1913. 

D. Wkritincs or Earty Yours. 

Pussy Blackie's Travels (1863). Long story of the imaginary travels of a cat 
written by author when eight years old. Remarkable for psychological 
portrayal and ethical Leitmotif. 

Personification in Early Tongues (1873). (Written for October No. of Neolean 
Review?) 

The Modern Novel (1874). Prize Oration delivered at the University of 
California. 

Truth in Art (1875). Prize Oration delivered at the University of California, 

Mill and Spencer (1875). 

Numerous essays written as student at the University of California. 

Numerous note books of lectures, reading, etc. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. J. LOEWENBERG. 


A CORRECTION. 
August I, 1917. 
To THe Epitor, THe PxHILosopHIcAL REVIEW, 

Dear Sir: Permit me to correct a misquotation in the concluding paragraph 
of my article, ‘‘The Knowledge of Other Minds and the Problem of Meaning 
and Value,”’ in the May number of the REVIEW. 

The sentences, as they appear on p. 272 of Bosanquet’s The Principle of 
Individuality and Value, read: 

“The formal separateness of ‘individual’ centres of experience is pro- 
gressively outweighed by their material identity of content and emotions, and 
if we were to base our theories on what human beings are as they sing together, 
or fight on the same side, or sacrifice themselves for those dear to them or for a 
cause, or think with the full power of their intelligence, the difference in our 
attitude would not be one of idle sentiment alone, but would be a logical and 
metaphysical difference of immense significance.” 

As the idea appears in my paper, unfortunately with quotation marks, it 
reads: 

The formal separateness of “individual” centers of experience is progres- 
sively outweighed by their identity of meanings and values, and if we were to 
base our theories on the latter rather than the former fact, on the truth of 
things when men sing together, or fight on the same side, or sacrifice them- 
selves for those dear to them or for a cause, the difference in our attitude would 
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be not merely one of sentiment and practice, but one of immense logical and 
metaphysical significance. 

The psychology of the processes by which this unpardonable, though in- 
voluntary modification took place, while affording some consolation to the 
guilty, would have no interest to anybody else. Besides, the psychology of an 
act has nothing to do with its justification—validity! Perhaps I may be 
allowed to find some relief in the thought that the appeal to Bosanquet’s 
splendid sentence was made in the spirit of admiration and complete agree- 
ment, and not in criticism, and that it is only the letter and not the spirit of 
the author that has been affected. 

Very truly yours, 
Wi_spur M. URBAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN 


On June 22, 1917, Professor E. B. Titchener of Cornell University was 
presented with a volume of psychological essays by colleagues and former 
students on the occasion of the completion of twenty-five years of service as 
professor of psychology. A few days previously a similar presentation of a 
volume of philosophical essays by former students was made to Professor J. E. 
Creighton to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appointment as professor 
of philosophy in Cornell University. 

Professor G. W. Cunningham of Middlebury College has been appointed 
professor of philosophy at the University of Texas. 

M. Félix Le Dantec, lecturer in general biology at the Sorbonne, died in 
Paris, June 6, 1917. For many years he was a collaborator with M. Ribot 
on the Revue Philosophique, and is the author of Tratté de biologie générale 
and a number of works on the philosophical aspects of biology. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THE Monist, XXVII, 3: William Benjamin Smith, The Electronic Theory 
of Matter; Ralph Barton Perry, Purpose as Systematic Unity; King Shu Liu, 
The Origin of Taoism; J. M. Stillman, The Contributions of Paracelsus to 
Medical Science and Practice; Hugo de Vries, The Origin of the Mutation 
Theory; J. M. Child, The Manuscripts of Leibniz on his Discovery of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. Part II; Harry Lyman Koopman, Libra: The Eternal 
Balance of Good and III (Poem). 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXI, 3: Alfred E. Garvie, The Dan- 
ger of Reaction, Theological and Ethical; Gerald Birney Smith, Christianity 
and the Spirit of Democracy; Burton Scott Easton, The Pauline Theology and 
Hellenism; Henry F. Cope, Fifteen Years of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion; Charles S. Macfarland, The Progress of Federation among the Churches; 
M. Sprengling, The Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine in English. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXIV, 4: Joseph Jastrow, Varieties of Psycho- 
ogical Experience; John Dewey, The Need for Social Psychology; Mary 
Whiton Calkins, The Case of Self Against Soul; A. P. Weiss, Relation between 
Structural and Behavior Psychology. 
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Tae AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XXVIII, 3: Charles Bird, From 
Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study of the Soldier; P. F. Swindle, 
Visual, Cutaneous, and Kinaesthetic Ghosts; Walter Franklin Prince, Psycho- 
logical Tests for the Authorship of the Book of Mormon; Henry T. Moore, 
Laboratory Tests of Anger, Fear and Sex Interest; June E. Downey and John E, 
Anderson, Retention of Skill after Lapse of Practice: Simultaneous Reading 
and Writing; A. P. Weiss, A Limen Color Mixer; Clark L. Hull, The Formation 
and Retention of Associations among the Insane; Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. Communicated by £. B. 
Titchener and H. P. Weld. XXXV. E. M. Alspach, On the Psychological 
Response to Unknown Proper Names; XXXVI. E.G. Boring and Amy Luce, 
The Psychological Basis of Appetite; Edwin G. Boring, On the Computation of 
the Probable Correctness of Differences. 

THe JOURNAL oF PaILosopHy, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XIV, 13: Edgar A. Singer, Jr., On Sensibility; C. J. Lewis, The Issues concern- 
ing Material Implications. 

XIV, 14: Durant Drake, A Cul-de-Sac for Realism; Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Comment on Professor Brown's ‘“ Matter and Energy’; Harold Chapman 
Brown, Concerning Professor Woodbridge’s ‘‘Comment"’; Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, On the Function of Visual Imagery and Its Measurement from Individual 
Reports. 

XIV, 15: Smith Ely Jelliffe, Priority and Progress; Henry Wilkes Wright, 
Spirit and Matter: A Reply to Dr. Dashiell. 

XIV, 16: Tenney L. Davis, On Inductive Inference; Mary Whiton Calkins, 
A Clue to Holt’s Treatment of the Freudian Wish. 

REVUE PHILosoPHIQUE, XLII, 7: A. Sechehaye, Les problémes de la langue a 
la lumiére d'une théorie nouvelle; ZL. Dauriac, L’idée de phénoméne dans la 
philosophie de Charles Renouvier; P. Masson-Oursel, Etudes de logique com- 
parée (2° article). Evolution de la logique chinoise. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXIV, 3: A. Espinas, L’idée 
initiale de la philosophie de Descartes; V. Delbos, De la méthode en histoire de 
la philosophie; LZ. Coulurat, La logique algorithmique et le calcul des proba- 
bilités; A. Padoa, Des conséquences d’un changement d’idées primitives dans 
une théorie déductive quelconque; G. Davy, Pourquoi vaut la foi jurée; R. H., 
Réflexions sur la discipline militaire. 

RIivista pI Frtosoria Neo-Scovastica, [X, 2: Luigi Borriello, La filosofia 
della contingenza; Agostino Gemelli, Le superstizioni dei soldati in guerra; 
Vico Necchi, Nel secondo centenario della morte di G. W. Leibniz. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXVII, 4: Victor S. Yarros, The 
Essential Democracy of Russia; C. Delisle Burns, Ideals of Democracy in 
England; J. S. MacKenzie, Civic and Moral Education; F. W. Stella Browne, 
Some Problems of Sex; George V. Kracht, Social Ideals and Social Progress; 
Frederick G. Henke, A Note on the Relation of Ethics to Progress; Louis B. 
Wehle, Social Justice and Legal Education; James H. Leuba, Art and Religion. 

























